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How to eat your cake 
and have it, too. 





Discard year-old periodicals—yet keep their 
content—on space-saving, economical 
University Microfilms. 


If you face the growing need for peri- 
odical storage with a limited budget and 
fixed space, University Microfilms can 
solve your problem. Compare these fea- 
tures with your needs. 

1. Since periodicals find their greatest 
use during the first year or two, you can 
circulate unbound copies during this 
time .. . then throw them away. Univer- 
sity Microfilms provides your permanent 
file. 

2. University Microfilms automatically 
increase your storage space by 20 times. 


3. Costs are’ measurably lower. You 
acquire microfilm files for the cost of 
binding. Handling and maintenance 
costs are dramatically reduced. 

4. The space, time, and money you 
save helps you extend your periodical 
files. University Microfilms currently 
offers more than 1,000 titles. 

Take a moment now to write for the 
details. Ask for, ““The Problem of Peri- 
odical Storage,” which 
includes available 
titles. 
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i. < A NEW, COMPLETELY REVISED AND ENLARGED FIFTH EDITION 


HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL, FINANCIAL 
AND INFORMATION SERVICES 


WALTER HAUSDORFER, Compiler 


Aided by a special committee of SLA’s Financial Division 


§ OP % Now Ready 


An alphabetical descriptive listing of 776 organizations in the United States, 
Canada and abroad which supply specialized information on a demand or a 
contract basis in a large number of fields—investment, taxation, market 
research, commodities, and many others. Gives addresses, periodical and book 
publications, scope and types of services, and, when furnished, prices and 
charges. A subject index and list of additional information sources are 
included. 
240 pages Paper $5.00 
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Now Ready... 


LEHMER, DERRICK N. Factor Tables for the First Ten Millions, con- 
taining the smallest factor of every number not divisible by 2, 3, 5 
or 7 between the limits 0 and 10017000. Reprint 1956. 


Folio, XIV—476 pages. Originally published 1909. Bound $22.50 


LEHMER, DERRICK N. List of Prime Numbers from 1 to 100006721. 


Reprint 1956. Folio, XVI—133 pages. Originally published 1914. 
Bound $15.00 


BIERENS DE Haan, D. Nouvelles Tables D’Intégrales Définies. 
xiv—716pp. Reprint 1956. Reduced format. New low price $12.50 
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HAFNER PUBLISHING COMPANY, INc. 
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accepted for higher degrees in the universities 
of Great Britain and Ireland 


A complete list of thesis titles, together with the author’s 


name, university and degree for which the thesis was 
accepted, arranged under subject headings. 


Vol. 1: 1950-1951. Vol. If: 1951-1952 


and now 
Vol. Il: 1952-1953 : 
Each volume 25s. (members 20s. ) ‘ 
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One reliable source! 


BOOKS [N PRINT 


gives you all the latest information you'll need on every in-print book—both old 
and new—of every major U.S. publisher (over 700) indexed by author and 
by title. 


Under Author are entered: author, title, publisher, price, series, whether 
illustrated, edition, binding, and the year of publication or latest revision. Under 
Title are: title, author, price, and publisher. This indispensable volume is a 
“must” for checking, ordering, and pricing available books. The new revision will 
be published in October at $19.00 net plus carriage. 


The trade order catalogs of some 700 publishers are bound in PUBLISHERS’ 
TRADE LIST ANNUAL, two volumes that offer information on discounts, and 
publishers’ interests and specialties. It sells for $6.50 net plus carriage. 


R. R. Bowker Co. 62 W. 45 St. N. Y. 36, N. Y. 














FILMS of ALL TYPES: 


@ For product use and demonstration 
Hy @ For public relations and publicity 
@ For employees’ recreation 


@ For employee training and counselling 


Educational Film Guide 


Completely revised, 11th edition, 1953, with entries for more than 
11,000 16 mm films, 3000 of which are available on free loan. Bound, 
11th edition, $7.50 (foreign, $8.50); semi-annual supplement service 
through Spring of 1957, $7.50 (foreign, $8.50). Both together: $12.50 
(foreign, $13.50). 


Filmstrip Guide 


Completely revised, 3rd edition, 1954, with entries for 5,882 35 mm 

. 2 filmstrips released since 1947. Bound, 3rd edition, $5.00 (foreign, $6.00); 
supplement service through the fall of 1957, $5.00 (foreign, $6.00). 
Both: $8.50 (foreign, $9.50). 
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You Can Make Distinctive, Colorful 3 Dimensional 
Posters, Bulletins and Signs AT LOW COST! 


DURABLE plastic letters are non-brittle, re- 
usable. Accurately formed. Used for all types 
of signs inside or outside. 


USED on bulletin boards, peg-boards, for 
desk signs, door signs, posters, and all types 
of displays. 


COLORS are white, red, blue, yellow, black 


and green. 


2 STYLES — Pin Back (with short pins, less 
apt to bend) for cork bulletin boards. Plain 
Back for non-porous surfaces. Simple and 
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quick to mount with special solvent supplied. 


Numbers also available. 
4 SIZES Heights: 34”, 1”, 1%2” and 2”. 


INEXPENSIVE — Typical font of 117 letters 
1¥2” high only $4.35, postage paid. 


STORAGE CABINET for 
holding fonts of letters. 
Three-drawer design, 
measures 18” wide, 12” 
deep and 6” high. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND PRICES 
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The Librarian 


In a Changing World 


DR. CLARENCE C. WALTON, Dean 
School of Business Administration 
Duquesne University 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The nature of his work and the nature of the world he 
works with make the librarian especially sensitive to 
the cali of romance. His work is one of preserving, en- 
riching and utilizing the knowledge of humankind; his 
world is the stratosphere of the intellect where new 
ideas, new theories and new projects move with ever 


increasing tempo. 


LTHOUGH exploration and discovery 
a both exhilarating experiences, 
they do not necessarily go hand in 
hand. The number of fruitless explora- 
tions is legion—yet awareness of that 
fact should not obscure the equally im- 
portant fact that discoveries borne of 
chance are indeed rare. For an American 
citizen to rely passively on beneficient 
fates for his bodily needs is foolish; for 
an American nation to rely on blind 
fate for national survival is catastrophic. 
We need to apply knowledge to achieve 
those discoveries necessary for our sur- 
vival and we need wisdom to use these 
discoveries wisely and well. This is pre- 
eminently an age of high adventure, of 
calculated risks, yes, even of an occasion- 
al leap in the dark; an age wherein the 
modern explorer needs as much daring 
as Columbus. We must face this reality. 

What unique kinds of exploration are 
open to librarians? There are many but 
from the multiplicity emerges a unity 
of pattern which involves two quite 
specific relationships. The first deals 


| with the relationship of the librarian to 


the changing demands of industry and 





Paper presented before the Advertising, Busi- 
ness, Financial, and Transportation Divisions, 
June 4, 1956 at the Annual SLA Convention 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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society as they directly impinge on his 
own area of operations. The second in- 
volves the librarian’s relationship to, 
and responsibility for, the most precious 
commodity free men possess —truth: 
access to it and dissemination of it. 

In considering problems which direct- 
ly affect librarians, is it too bizarre to 
suggest that the modern library is a 
real “hot spot” in contemporary America? 
Admittedly, there are dangers in using 
a terminology that has one meaning to 
a climatologist, a rather ominous con- 
notation to a theologian, and a sporty 
one to the man-about-town. Yet an ex- 
amination of literature dealing with the 
modern library reinforces one’s confi- 
dence in the validity of this initial 
proposition. Within the librarian’s world 
contradictions are met and certain fric- 
tions are generating explosive heats. 


CONFLICTING 
DEFINITIONS 
Or LIBRARIANSHIP 


In approaching the problem of libra- 
ries and librarianship a layman is told 
by Ruth Savord, librarian of the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, that: 

The old saying that there is nothing new 


under the sun is true of special librarianship— 
it is not new but merely the adaptation of a 
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very old profession. We have had libraries and 
librarians as long as the world has had a way 
of expressing itself by means of symbols put 
together so as to convey thought.! 

Yet Pierce Butler, writing around 

the same time, assures us that modern 
libraries are a new thing: 
There were book collections which we call 
“libraries” in earlier periods, but the library, 
as we have it, is something previously un- 
known. The public libraries of imperial 
Rome, the monastic and cathedral libraries of 
the Middle Ages, the princely and municipal 
libraries of the Renaissance, the national, state 
and university libraries of the Enlightenment 
were forerunners rather than ancestors of the 
modern library. That is of comparatively re- 
cent origin. It began less than two centuries 
ago when certain people, desiring more books 
to read than they could buy individually, 
pooled their funds in an informal private cor- 
poration.2 

If the foregoing quotations involve 
nothing more than a shift of emphasis, 
the contradiction could be summarily 
dismissed. The suspicion lingers, how- 
ever, that a real debate is implied. Is 
the modern library essentially the same 
kind of place it was in the past? Is the 
difference one of degree or of kind? 
The directions in which one’s sympa- 
thies lie will be brought out by attempt- 
ing to answer three questions: 


1. What is a special library and what 
kind of services must the special libra- 
rian provide? 


2. What sort of education must a spe- 
cial librarian have? 


3. What is the relationship of special 
librarians to organizations they serve? 


Normally, light should be shed on 
the nature of a special library by the 
man who fathered the movement back 
in 1909, yet a remarkable brand of 
prescience seems to have guided John 
Cotton Dana to a rather ambiguous de- 
scription of a special library as “the 
library of a modern man of affairs.”* 
One searches in vain for the true spe- 
cifics. So perforce we are thrown upon 
our Own resources in surveying the 
field. What strikes the observer? 
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We are impressed in the first instang 
by the fact that the librarian is in, 
service profession and, therefore, fy 
rarely creates demand but rather mug 
respond quickly and effectively to de 
mand. Are these services different from 
services rendered during times past ig 
other libraries? We are inclined to asser 
that they are and for several reasons 
The library of yore was mainly a co} 
lection area for manuscripts and books | 
held available for study and a 
and Webster quite aptly characterized 
the librarian as a “custodian of knowl. 
edge.” Note carefully the degree of 
passivity implicit in this definition, 


ACTIVE 
SERVICES 
AND FUNCTIONS 


When the special librarian is sum. 
moned today to perform a specific sery- 
ice how does the request come? Do 
come as a petition for a specific book or 
periodical of many in a collection or at 
a petition for assistanec in a specific and 
often complicated problem? Invariably 
it is of the latter type, and the librarian | 
forthwith becomes a partner in the’ 
project. It is he who undertakes the 
initial and critical survey of relevant 
data within his acquisitions; it is he 
who initially assesses the relative value 


of informations, discarding some and { 


holding others; it is he who must first 
resolve problems of quantity, avail- 
ability, and time. 

Each of these last three elements is 
markedly different from past patterns. 


In former times the book was the chief ; 


staple; then came more books and more 
periodicals. To this has been added a 
post-war Niagara of scientific and tech- 
nical reports which have added a dis- 
tinctly new dimension to the librarian’s 
responsibilities. 

In this country alone over 75,000 
unpublished technical reports are com- 
pleted through government sponsored 
projects at a cost of three billion dol- 
lars annually.‘ We are indebted to the 
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president of the Southwest Research 
Institute for putting the matter in those 
graphic terms Americans love so well. 
Said Dr. Vagtborg: “At the rate of 10 
volumes per foot it would require new 
bpookshelving of 10,000 feet or just 
short of two miles to handle the 60 
million pages of technical literature pro- 
duced in the world today.” Contrast 
the 8,600 scientific periodicals (exclu- 
sive of medicine and of transactions of 
learned societies) which appeared in 
the 1895 issue of H. C. Bolton’s Cata- 
logue of Scientific and Technical Peri- 
odicals, 1665-1895 with the 50,000 titles 
in the third edition of the World. List of 
Scientific Periodicals (London 1952). 
Could the Renaissance man ever con- 
ceive the lament of a modern observer, 
Ortega y Gasset, who complained that 
there is in Europe “the impression, the 
very reverse of that in the Renaissance, 
that there are too many books.’”® 

The very bulk of the material consti- 
tutes an enormous problem but there 
are ancillary ones often hidden from 
view that may prove just as serious. 
For example, it now takes longer for 
the results of work done in one labora- 
tory to be read about in another and 
the time is ever lengthening. Prepara- 
tion from manuscript to publication 
runs about a year for the Chemical Ab- 
stracts and it is worth noting that in 
1931 the subject index of this publica- 
tion took about two months to prepare 
whereas it now takes six months.’ In 
addition to bulk and time lag there is 
the fact that since many of the reports 
result from government sponsored proj- 
ects, they are classified and do not be- 
come generally available. 


NEw 
CHALLENGES 


Quantity and availability challenge 
the greatest ingenuity the librarian pos- 
sesses: he must know where and how 
to get leads on information still unpub- 
lished; he must be a veritable blood- 
hound in sensing the existence of classi- 
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fied material and of knowing how to 
develop an approach to these data— 
for the fact that data are classified need 
not mean and should not mean an 
eternal freezing of the status quo. 

These efforts take imagination, bold- 
ness and daring—and they take time. 
That is why the problem of retrieval 
becomes of momentous consequence to 
today’s librarian. Overlook a textbook 
and another may serve as well. Over- 
look a legal or technical report and the 
costs to industry may be enormous. 
Overlook a military or scientific report 
in wartime and the results could be 
catastrophic. Retrieval involves the high- 
ly unglamorous job of “marking and 
parking” and certainly special librari- 
ans must take the lead in exploring the 
most effective uses and applications of 
automatic aids. It strikes this layman 
that so complicated and so necessary a 
project requires cooperative research 
and that this association of special li- 
brarians is in a position to give this 
movement a tremendous forward thrust. 

The foregoing delineation of some of 
the services a special librarian is called 
upon to perform does not include those 
many cases of firms which not only 
present a problem to the special libra- 
rian but also expect him to provide a 
clear and adequate digest of the ma- 
terials he has unearthed. Sometimes he 
is called upon to provide a report to 
users he has never met and for uses he 
does not fully envision. 

In all these procedures the spe- 
cial librarian does not merely collect 
and guard data; he assesses it and is 
often called upon to summarize it. He 
is, in truth, the greatest active user of 
the materials he has helped to collect 
and to organize and in this dynamic 
role the special librarian is far different 
from those passive predecessors de- 
scribed by Webster. 

Is it not time that professionals— 
frequently described as special librari- 
ans, information officers, reports libra- 
rians, documentalists, chief file clerks— 
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end the babel of terminology that be- 
clouds their work and their contribu- 
tions? Perhaps because they are among 
the chief agents for putting knowledge 
to work they should be called the data 
engineers of the twentieth century. 


QUALIFICATIONS 
AND RELATIONS 
WITH MANAGEMENT 


The second question poses the prob- 
lem of what kind of education a special 
librarian must have. I need not belabor 
this point to arrive at a principle of 
action, although implementation may 
take intense study and may raise, at 
times, stern debate. A special librarian 
must have both a thorough technical 
competence and a thorough training in 
librarianship. Here is an area where 
frictions have developed. 

Too often the professional librarian 
who has moved into specialized work 
has alienated management and asso- 
ciates by holding too rigidly to his pro- 
fessional status and stature without 
realizing that both could be enhanced 
by a more fervent willingness to per- 
form what management and associates 
want. This may explain the tendency of 
some industries to avoid hiring profes- 
sional librarians when a decision has 
been made to create a firm library. On 
the other hand, technical competence, 
gained either through experience or 
formal education, is not of itself a guar- 
antee of success. It would seem that 
Americans have much to learn from 
the experiences of our British friends 
in this regard and that the partnership 
between general and special librarians 
which exists abroad might well be emu- 
lated here. At the very minimum it 
deserves the most thoughtful study. 

The third question raises the prob- 
lem of the relationship of the special 
librarian to the concern he services. 
Actually, there is no exact counterpart 
in industry to the special librarian. Like 
Janus, the special librarian looks in 
both directions: he has the overview of 
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the generalist and the focus of the 
specialist. He has frequently the detach. 
ment of the scholar yet he rubs show. 
ders with the exuberant sales manager 
and the hard-headed cost accountant. 
He has both line and staff functions, 


I know of no authoritative study | 


which on the basis of job description, 
job evaluation and job classification 
would give either the boss or the special 
librarian a cue to his unique place and 
value to the firm.’ Nor could I discover 


on the basis of informal inquiries in the | 


heavily industrialized Pittsburgh region 
what special libraries cost a company 
and, more important, whether top man- 
agement felt it was getting its money's 
worth. Is this not a vital and virgin field 
for study by special librarians since 
they are the very people most affected 
by its results? 

Permitting myself the luxury of a 


summation at this point, I am inclined | 


to believe that more study is needed to 
clarify the role, functions and value of 
today’s special librarians. I suspect that 
in the process of clarification, it will be 
seen that the special librarian is quite 
different from librarians of the past. 


LIBRARIANS 
AND THE TRUTH 


It is axiomatic that a librarian’s con- 
cern is with the preservation, utiliza- 
tion and enrichment of our body of 
knowledge and that his relationship and 
responsibility to truth are most inti- 
mate. It is equally true that a free society 


depends on an informed electorate but — 


that even the most perceptive and in- 
telligent voter will be frustrated with- 
out access to basic facts. From both of 
these premises it may be inferred that 
in these parlous times when western 
man walks a tight-rope toward survival, 
the responsibility of the librarian toward 
truth becomes doubly significant. 

At this juncture in our national 
history there is a tremendous concern 
over the relationship of a free demo 
cratic society to truth. This concern 
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expresses itself mainly in three dis- 
tinguishable patterns: (1) uneasiness 
at contemporary indifference to truth; 
(2) disturbances because of the shrink- 
ing avenues to truth; and (3) troubled 
consciences over the uses to which 
truth is put. 

In a trenchant essay, Clifton Fadiman 
contrasted times past with times pres- 
ent and noted that the intellectual had 
traditionally been viewed as a leader 
of the human race, whereas today he is 
pilloried regularly and unmercifully.® 
The same lament is sounded through- 
out Walter Lippman’s provocative Es- 
says in the Public Philosophy. In such 
an intellectual climate many educators 
today are viewing the impending tidal 
wave of students not as the greatest 
opportunity but as the greatest threat 
yet faced by American higher educa- 
tion.’® To these men the world has 
grown too cold for warmth by the fires 
of truth. 

Closely allied to the foregoing ob- 
servers are those who, like Arnold 
Zurcher, are alarmed because channels 
to important and basic information are 
being effectively blocked. Professor 
Zurcher expressed his own fears in 
these words: 

Atomic technology and its application to 
defense have created a whole new category of 
so-called security needs which greatly extend 
the area into which the common man is not 
supposed to peer for fear it might endanger 
the national safety. This same atomic tech- 
nology, if applied to the art of war, suggests 
such horrors for military and civilian alike 
that military leaders and other experts have 
decided in many instances to withhold the 
facts from the people for fear that these facts 
might be too terrible for the people to con- 
template. Continuation of the so-called “cold 
war” has, moreover, given renewed impetus to 
the inveterate penchant of diplomats and se- 
curity and intelligence officers, to expand the 
areas of the “confidential” and the “top secret.” 

Undoubtedly all sorts of superficially per- 
suasive reasons can be given to justify the 
expansion of this censorship; but whatever 
they are, there can be little justification for 
most of them. Except for certain bona fide 
security needs which are distinctly limited— 
especially in peace time—the censorship rash 
with which contemporary democracy is _af- 
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flicted reveals only too well the expert sus- 
picion of popular judgment or of the judgment 
of the politician who reflects public opinion. 
Moreover, the result of the censorship, if 
carried far enough—and in some states it has 
been carried very far indeed—is to reduce to 
the ridiculous the whole concept of popular 
government if we mean by that phrase popular 
understanding of, and ultimately popular de- 
cisions on, all major issues of policy. Without 
the basic facts, popular plebiscites, even 
among the most intelligent electorates, will 
degenerate into the same sort of democratic 
mockery that characterizes consultation of the 
people beyond the Iron Curtain.!1 

Finally, there are those who, seriously 
questioning whether knowledge is being 
put to fair uses, are inclined to feel that 
truth is being made the hand servant of 
a particular and partisan group. The 
present controversy between “liberals” 
and “conservatives” is a case in point. 
Men like Russell Kirk, Peter Viereck, 
Allan Nevins, Peter Drucker, and James 
Burnham are frequently lambasted by 
liberals for having done nothing more 
than present “a defense of the present 
order of a self-satisfied and unimagin- 
tive American Capitalism.”!* The im- 
portant feature, of course, is the fact 
that criticism is aimed less at what 
conservatism purportedly stands for 
than for what it stands with. It leaves 
the uncommitted member of a free so- 
ciety in a quandary, since he thinks he 
sees merit and weakness in both liberal 
and conservative camps. 


WoRD 
MEANINGS 
AND TRUTH 


Yet in all the debate not enough at- 
tention has been given to this century’s 
brutal crucifixion of language. There is 
a flagrant and wanton disregard for the 
intrinsic meaning of words, a failure to 
realize that words are remarkable in- 
ventions of intelligent men and as such 
they are entitled to respect and to dig- 
nity. Admittedly, words can undergo 
legitimate changes, but the great dan- 
ger in our times is that thinkers—so apt 
in coining new ideas and new slogans— 
have preferred to use old terms. As a 
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consequence, we are never quite sure 
what is meant by many of our time- 
honored symbols. 


Consider for example, the influence 
of William James in psychology. In- 
fluenced by Darwin, James’ followers 
began to use the terms “soul” and 
“psyche” interchangeably; yet when 
psyche was placed squarely in the midst 
of material nature the same effect was 
produced in many minds for the term 
“soul”, and a vital concept of western 
society assumed, and retains, two totally 
antithetical meanings. In sociology Wil- 
liam Graham Sumner’s adherents iden- 
tified “morals” with “mores” and, since 
the latter connoted an irrational adjust- 
ment to environment which would change 
with a change in environment, morals 
soon achieved the same degree of rela- 
tivity. Here again, a concept vital to 
understanding our western traditions 
underwent a strange metamorphosis. 


The “natural law” to Justice Holmes 
was not the “natural law” that lies at 
the root of British common law. Multi- 
ply the lists to include liberty, sover- 
eignty, society, democracy, human per- 
sonality. These are key terms to free 
men: either they mean something de- 
finite or they mean a multitude of 
things to a multitude of men. Or they 
mean nothing! The suspicion grows that 
the base of much of our confusion on 
issues is the fact that common words 
have uncommon meanings. 


Might not a good portion of the con- 
fusion regarding loyalty in this country 
be due to the fact that we are not really 
sure what we are supposed to be loyal 
to—despite the fact that loyalty itself 
is one of “the few words in existence 
about whose meaning dispute is virtu- 
ally impossible.”!® 


It seems crystal clear to this observ- 
er, at least, that librarians, who have 
been the traditional custodians of truth 
and who are presently the most potent 
instruments in putting that knowledge 
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to work, have one of the most profound | 


assignments in history. 
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And Other 
Space - Saving 


Methods 


RALPH J. SHOEMAKER, Librarian 
Courier-Journal and Louisville Times 
Louisville, Kentucky 


A man of words, and not of deeds, 
Is like a garden full of weeds: 
For when the weeds begin to grow, 
Then doth the garden overflow. 


T IS ESSENTIAL for all newspaper 

libraries to work out a weeding pro- 
gram as soon as they become five years 
or more of age. Files, like gardens, be- 
come full of weeds, and the more one 
plants in the files, the more weeds are 
sown and the files do overflow. Con- 
tinually buying new cabinets is not the 
answer to this problem, as they just 
tend to use up valuable space. 

As all gardeners must weed to have 
beautiful flowers, so must all librarians 
constantly weed to have neat files con- 
taining only material of value for future 
use. Many materials being filed today are 
like annual flowers which die as soon 
as summer fades away. This material of 
temporary value, seemingly important 
at the time of filing, must be separated 
from the perennials, the material with 
permanent historical significance. 

For every planter, or file clerk, on 
the staff, the librarian should have an 
equal number of weeders in order to 
do a thorough job. On the staff of 11 in the 
Courier-Journal and Louisville Times 
Library there are four file clerks but 
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Courier-Journal and Louisville Times 


only three part-time weeders, and al- 
though considerable weeding is accom- 
plished, more should be done to keep 
up with the constantly growing files. 
The important thing, however, is that 
some weeding is done every day. The 
weeder also places saved material in 
chronological order by date within en- 
velopes and types new envelopes to re- 
place damaged ones where needed. This 
process effects one more space-saving 
step because material is maintained in 
good order and is ready for microfilming. 


A weeder cannot be made out of 
just anybody on the staff. Prime quali- 
fications must be a broad knowledge of 
history, science, art, literature, drama, 
politics, and many other subjects. Fur- 
ther, weeders must have a knowledge 
of all persons connected with these sub- 
jects at not only the world and national 
level but also at the state and local 
level. They must by all means have a 
keen sense for news in the past, pres- 
ent, and future. 

I will explain briefly some of the 
things we are doing by weeding and 
saving space in the various kinds of 
files necessary to a newspaper library. 
I will not attempt to elaborate on 
equipment, although every day new 
filing devices are invented and placed 
on the market, many of which are 
space-savers. 
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WEEDING Books, 
PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Bookshelves should be scanned year- 
ly for possible elimination of books 
that are out of date as far as the par- 
ticular library is concerned. These dis- 
carded books should not be thrown 
away but offered to the local public li- 
brary should it want them. We recently 
discarded a 1931 and 1932 Aircraft 
Yearbook, 1936 Official Postal Guide, 
1922 Almanac de Gotha, and many 
duplicates which were taking up valu- 
able shelf space. We had Ayers’ Direc- 
tory of Newspapers and Periodicals 
complete back to 1930 and decided to 
keep one for each five years of 1930, 
1935, 1940, and so on. 

We weed pamphlets on all subjects 
as we file so that weeding in subject 
files is constant. For instance, when we 
receive a pamphlet on Israel, we check 
that folder before filing to see if any- 
thing can be eliminated and to make 
sure the new piece is not a duplicate of 
what is already on file. In addition, ap- 
proximately every three years we com- 
pletely weed the files, eliminating ob- 
solete subjects and outdated material. 

We subscribe to 44 different mag- 
azines and keep them on the shelves 
for one year or more according to the 
magazine. Most of these are indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, which we have, there- 
by giving us the full value of all mag- 
azines for the length of time we have 
them. Before discarding magazines, we 
go through them for possible incorpora- 
tion of articles in the clipping files. 

I do not advocate clipping magazines 
as soon as they arrive in the library, 
because many articles at that time 
seem important and the clipping files 
become crowded with bulky magazine 
articles which a year later are of little 
value. There is also the problem of 
cross indexing many articles which ap- 
pear on the backs of others. As many 
as a dozen articles from each magazine 
may be clipped on arrival, while a year 
later only one article may still have 
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historical significance. Readers’ Guide | 
becomes a big factor in space-saving of 
magazine articles in clipping files ang 
should be utilized as such. 

WEEDING Maps, 

CUTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS 


Except for atlases and National Geo. 
graphic maps, we save space by keep. 
ing AP wirephoto negatives of base 
maps which are turned over to us peri- 
odically. By using negatives instead of 
prints, we have the additional advan. 
tage of blowing up any portion of a 
negative to suit a specific purpose. 

We have only one-half drawer of cuts 
of 2-column size or larger, and these 
consist mostly of race horses. For emer- 
gencies we keep one or two cuts of 
Eisenhower, Churchill, the Pope, and 


other outstanding people. Keeping of : 


oversize cuts is just a waste of floor 
space and filing cabinets. We keep no 
cuts of dead people, because they will 
only be used again for a feature article 
which in most cases will call for a dif- 
ferent size cut or different photo. As 
soon as a person dies his cuts are placed 
in a discard file for one week and then 
thrown away. This makes for constant 
weeding in- these files. 

We do save one-half column and 1- 
column cuts of people which may be 
used again, based solely on their fu- 
ture value. As new cuts are filed, older 
cuts of the same person are weeded and 
no more than two cuts on any person, 
with the exception of those of extreme 
prominence, are saved. 

With this program in effect we have 
had to add only one new filing cabinet 
in the past nine years. During this time 
we did accomplish one full weeding of 
all these files for outdated cuts of 
people because of hairdos, hats and 
age. This should be done at least once 
every five years. 

It took four years to completely weed 
and reorganize our photo files of 60 five 
drawer height cabinets. During this 
operation we compiled a complete mas- 
ter index of all subject headings which 
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saved space because we discovered the 
same subjects filed under several dif- 
ferent classifications. This master index 
now serves as a guide to the markers, 
thus eliminating the possibility of the 
same mistakes being committed in the 
future. Duplicates in the picture files 
were weeded and it was surprising how 
many duplicates had crept into them. 
Very often we found the same photo, 
used time and time again by news serv- 
ices, both in biographical and subject 
files. The one kept was the one best 
suited for newspaper reproduction. 

Files on prominent people were cut 
in half by saving only photographs of 
an historical nature. When we had 
three or four photos of people of lesser 
prominence, only the latest and best 
portrait was saved. People at beef ses- 
sions, in auto accidents, petty thieves, 
and the like.were discarded after ten 
years if they were of local origin, but 
if from another city, they were dis- 
carded after four years. Out of focus 
or fuzzy photos and any completely 
discolored from not having been de- 
veloped properly, were discarded. In 
the subject files we discarded pictures 
whenever the envelopes were too bulky, 
keeping only those suitable for our pur- 
poses. All photos with any historic 
value, either subject or person, are 
saved permanently, regardless of living 
or dead or quality of the print. 

I recall a visiting editor once asking 
me how many pictures of hippopotamus 
we had on file. It seems he had once 
sent to his library for a picture of a 
hippopotamus and received several fold- 
ers containing about 400 pictures. He 
asked, “Why wasn’t only one good pic- 
ture saved, as that was all I needed?” 
I showed him our file of about 30 pic- 
tures of hippopotamus and explained 
to him that it was necessary to save 
more than one because an artist might 
want the hippo in different poses. 

In our hippopotamus file we had 
weeded all duplicates and bad prints 
and kept only the best of any pose. We 
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hada selection of front view, both side 
views, rear view, close-up of head, 
mouth open close-up, hippo with baby 
hippos, and other typical shots. The 
editor agreed that more than one was 
needed, but we both agreed a good 
weeding job could be done in his files. 
Subject files on auto accidents, baseball 
action shots, fashions, and other popular 
topics rapidly become bulky. These 
should be weeded constantly, keeping 
only the best shots while taking care to 
keep some for each period of time 
through the year. 

During World War II, the pictorial 
service of the Marine Corps saved filing 
space by putting all their picture files 
on 35mm film, attached to IBM cards 
for filing and research. Space-saving 
and preserving pictures with 70mm film 
has also been successful in another 
newspaper library.’ 

WEEDING 
CLIPPING FILES 


Clipping files grow faster than any 
other file in the library. We have been 
averaging six new filing cabinets a year 
for clippings. This cannot go on for- 
ever, so weeding is very necessary. 

We now have a project for microfilm- 
ing. We have made five modifications 
on the Griscombe Reader to conform 
with the Haloid equipment for making 
enlarged prints from microfilmed docu- 
ments. This new system will be in com- 
plete operation by January 1957. 

The more we put on microfilm, how- 
ever, the more microfilm readers we 
will need because of the increased de- 
mand on these files. We now have three 
readers and acquiring more readers 
will take more floor space, thereby de- 
feating our space-saving purpose. In 
order not to tie up readers with a wait- 
ing line while someone copies desired 
information, it is essential that we have 
a machine which is manufactured at 
reasonable cost and capable of making 
in a few seconds time a print a writer 





tThis process will be described by Agnes 
Henebry in the December SPECIAL LIBRARIES. 
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can carry away with him, thus releasing 
the reader for the next client. 

I have been experimenting with this 
since 1948 and although we can make 
a print from microfilm by use of the 
present readers, entirely too much time 
is wasted in the developing process for 
our purposes. In recent weeks we have 
been experimenting with a machine de- 
veloped by the Haloid Company, which, 
working in conjunction with one of our 
readers, makes a print in two and one 
half minutes from microfilm. I believe 
this time can be cut down further if a 
reader more adaptable for copying pur- 
pose can be manufactured. 

Some new attachments must be add- 
ed. With the Haloid Model D Xerox 
Processor and Fuser, expensive photo- 
graphic paper is not needed—copy 
paper, or a paper bag if copy paper is 
not available, is sufficient. 

The microfilming of clippings is our 
best space-saver at present. Another ad- 
vantage is that clippings always remain 
in chronological order. We all owe a 
debt of gratitude to Charles Brown, 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune; Chester 
Lewis, New York Times; and David 
Rhydwen, Toronto Globe and Mail, for 
pioneering in microfilming clippings. 

I firmly believe that clipping files 
should be weeded before filming and 
we have started that project in our li- 
brary. In our case we have both a 
morning and evening newspaper and 
duplicate AP and UP releases appear 
in the files. After a few years many of 
these duplicates can be weeded. It 
would be impossible to go into all the 
subjects which only have temporary 
value—minor accidents, small fires, 
purse-snatching and other minor rob- 
beries, and deaths of insignificant peo- 
ple, for example. 

In going over files on organizations, 
many preliminary articles about meet- 
ings may be eliminated. A file on a 
prominent person coming to make a 
speech in the city might contain an 
announcement of his coming, a month 
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later an announcement that the mayor 
will meet him at the airport, the next 
day an article on his arrival, then an 
interview at the hotel, and finally his 
speech. Many of these articles have no 
future value and at least 50 per cent 
of this type of material can be weeded, 
The only clipping in ten years about a 
person arrested for drunken driving has 
no value and should be discarded. Clip- 
pings on an habitual drunken driver, 
however, must be saved, at least until 
he eventually kills himself. There are 
many more items requiring weeding 
but decisions must be made as one 
encounters the material. 

Space can also be saved in clipping 
files by using scrapbooks for columnists, 
legislature, Gallup Poll, and similar ma- 
terial, and indexing them so they may 
be used as a book. Small newspaper li- 
braries can save space by concentrating 
on their state and local happenings and 
not filing clippings on world and na- 
tional affairs. The New York Times 
Index and Facts on File can take the 
place of higher echelon clippings, be- 
cause on the same date they list an 
event, a small newspaper file will, more 
than likely, have a detailed article. 

I trust these remarks have convinced 
you that it is just as important for 
newspaper libraries to have a full-time 
weeder as it is to have a full-time file 
clerk. Weeds are bound to be in the 
files, just as they are always in a gar- 
den, unless something is done about 
them. Qualified personnel are needed 
for the job. If untrained persons do this 
work, it will be like the gardener who 
doesn’t know the weeds from the flow- 
ers and pulls up everything. Only the 
weeds will grow again. 





ADDITION TO 
SLA OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 1956-57 


The Scholarship and Student Loan Fund 
Committee was inadvertently omitted from 
the SLA Official Directory 1956-1957, SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES, July-August 1956, p. 288-91. 
The Chairman is Lura Shorb, 215 North 
State Street, Dover, Delaware. 
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Public Relations Staff 
Ford Motor Company 
Dearborn, Michigan 


OST MEN in American business 

before World War I, who had 
been in business ten years or more, 
knew that to keep their businesses going 
they had to maintain good rapport with 
their customers. This realization was 
widespread, but it was not until 1914 
that Ivy Lee referred to himself as a 
public relations counsel. Today public 
relations has become a profession and 
includes in its membership graduates 
of university courses in public relations. 


RECORDS 
MANAGEMENT 


In much the same way, the profession 
of records management is growing at 
the present time. It has drawn its mem- 
bership from more than one older dis- 
cipline and will go through a period of 
trial before it will be accepted as a dis- 
tinct discipline unto itself. As was true 
of the need for an archives, the need 
for records management was felt in- 
itially and most dramatically in govern- 
ment rather than in industry. As records 
accumulated, persons charged with their 
care became records management per- 
sonnel. Their services have been in- 
creasingly sought, and there are now in 
existence three consulting firms which 
provide records management service. The 
National Records Management Council 
was the first to be formed with a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation in 
1948. Five years later Leahy Associates 
was launched, and in the same period 
Records Engineering was incorporated. 

Between a company librarian and 
company archivist, one may find dif- 
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ferences that hinge upon the materials 
handled. The librarian’s prime concern 
is with books and published material. 
The archivist has responsibility for of- 
ficial papers of the institution he serves. 
Techniques of handling library and ar- 
chival materials are in some ways sim- 
ilar and in some ways identical. 
Between a company archivist and 
records manager, differences are less 
distinct. Both persons handle the same 
records but at a different time after 
their creation. Records management per- 
sonnel are concerned with company 
records from the moment of their cre- 
ation to (roughly) the end of the pe- 
riod in which they are “active records.” 
Records are considered active if they 
are consulted a minimum of eight times 
per month and they may remain active 
from six months to seven years. Ar- 
chivists then enter the scene and de- 
cide whether the records may have his- 
torical significance, and if so, specific 
files are transferred to company archives. 
Plant Manager Jones may call the 
librarian and ask for figures showing 
production of steel in the United States 
for each year since 1950. As he incor- 
porates the figures into his report, a 
records manager is looking over Mr. 
Jones’ shoulder, deciding that the re- 
port must be retained for six years but 
that it can go to a records storage cen- 
ter after two years. That same report 
will come to the archivist in 1962 after 
Mr. Jones has become vice president in 
charge of sales, thus adding an ex post 
facto importance to all his early files. 


RECORDS 
RETENTION 


Records retention has usually fallen 
under the watchful eye of the systems 
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and procedures section of the auditing 
department, but company librarians 
have been asked to assume responsi- 
bility for company archives and thus 
have some immediate concern with rec- 
ords retention and destruction programs 
in their own companies. Objectives of a 
records retention program are not sim- 
ply those of saving space nor of saving 
money by eliminating the need for 
1,000 square feet of storage space. These 
considerations are ever present but 
should be relegated to a subordinate role. 
Records retention has as its objec- 
tive the maximum utilization of com- 
pany records. Records retention pro- 
grams should insure that company rec- 
ords are available and accessible as 
they are needed and that nothing more 
than is needed is kept. Emphasis should 
be upon availability and usefulness of 
the records. Too much emphasis upon 
saving space results in a lopsided pro- 
gram as would too much emphasis upon 
discarding nothing, no matter what the 
resultant storage costs might be. 
Retention schedules are the instru- 
ments by which a carefully organized 
retention program may be implemented 
or achieved. A good retention schedule 
should partake of the most desirable 
characteristics of a good classification 
scheme. In fact, a retention schedule is 
a classification scheme—a scheme in 
which one classifies records according 
to the time period of their usefulness. 
A retention schedule should: 
1. Apply to all records normally cre- 
ated by a company. 
2. Allow for periodic and painless ex- 
pansion and revision. If, for example, a 
corporation has just received a govern- 
ment contract to make 20mm shell cast- 
ings and has never had an ordnance 
department contract previously, the re- 
tention schedule must be revised to 
accommodate the new records. 
3. Be administered by a _ responsible 
person within each department in the 
company. 
4. Promote maximum utilization of all 
company records. 
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Consider specific records that a libra. 
rian or archivist may expect to find 
among company archives holdings. Be- 
gin with those warranting permanent 
retention. First come the legal instru- 
ments that give the company its cor- 
porate being and identity—stock cer- 
tificates, stock registers, minutes of 
stockholders meetings and minutes of 
directors meetings. Also of permanent 
value are correspondence files of top 
company executives. Top executives in- 
clude at least the men who make up 
the board of directors, administration 
committee, or similar governing body. 

Financial records of permanent value 
include records of securities owned, all 
tax returns—federal, state, and local— 
and trial balances or correspondence 
supporting those returns, audit reports, 
and price lists of company products. 

The need for keeping patents, copy- 
rights, and trademarks is obvious. Case 
files should also be kept, and company 
achievements may be documented with 
evidence used in litigations long pass- 
ed. We found in legal files of Ford 
Motor Company for 1914 complete lists 
of all medical equipment to be installed 
in all plants. At that same period, Ford 
Motor Company refunded to each pur- 
chaser of a Ford car the sum of $50 be- 
cause its sales goal of 300,000 cars for 
1914-1915 had been exceeded. One en- 
terprising soul collected this amount 
twice, and the case file provided Ford 
Archives with the only two copies of 
that refund check known to exist. 

Perhaps you have been asked for a 
catalog of your company’s products of 
30 years ago and have not been able to 
locate one. All sales and advertising 
literature should be kept permanently. 

As one struggles with shelves that 
are already overcrowded, he may pro- 
test against the suggestion that copies 
of all company publications be kept in 
company archives. They will prove 
worth their keep, however, and repre- 
sent an easy point of entry into com- 
pany archives if that is one of the 
coming responsibilities a librarian faces. 
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A general rule applicable to most 
records, and a necessary one in view 
of space and staff limitations, is that 
summaries are to be preferred over the 
detailed studies from which the sum- 
maries are made. A similar rule gives 
precedence to division records over 
those of a single department or section. 
Permanent records are, generally speak- 
ing, those that deal with three P’s— 
policy, product, and performance. Pol- 
icy is self-explanatory. Product records 
include engineering designs to service 
bulletins; performance covers sales and 
advertising to profit and loss statements. 

If the company librarian or archivist 
can establish close contact with the de- 
partment responsible for the retention 
schedule, it will offer these advantages: 
1. It will increase knowledge of the 
records picture within the company and 
thus provide additional sources of data 
on the company when they are needed. 
2. It will increase the chances that 
documents which belong in an archives 
will be transferred there. 

3. It will act to keep the role of a com- 
pany archives in focus in the over-all 
records retention program. 

STORAGE 

OF RECORDS 

Proper records storage can accom- 
plish two objectives: it can effect econ- 
omies in storing records and it can in- 
crease the efficiency of active files. 

If a building is specially built for 
records storage, concrete block is best 
suited to the purpose. More likely ex- 
isting facilities must be adapted as 
records storage areas, and the following 
considerations should govern selection 
of a site. Buildings should be easily ac- 
cessible and fireproof, and good tem- 
perature and humidity control must be 
possible. Receiving and shipping plat- 
forms or elevators should be available, 
and the number of entrances and exits 
should not exceed two to permit main- 
tenance of maximum security. 

In fireproofing the building, sprinkler 
systems should be avoided in favor of 
carbon dioxide. Carbon dioxide is harm- 
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less to records whereas water damage 
usually exceeds fire damage in library 
fires, as it did in the Michigan State 
Library fire in February 1951. Carbon 
dioxide systems necessitate some warn- 
ing device so that personnel can evacu- 
ate the area. 

A fire inspector who came to Ford 
Archives before insurance was written 
on our buildings insisted in his report 
that we remove “all that paper.” “But,” 
we protested, “this department exists 
to preserve that paper.” “I don’t know 
about that,” he replied, “but that paper 
is a fire hazard, and you'll have to get 
rid of it.” 

Flooring in the records center should 
have a minimum load capacity of 250 
pounds per square foot. Shelving should 
not be over six feet high if no ladders 
are used, nor over ten feet if a pulpit 
ladder is available. 

Research desks should be near the 
entrance and processing rooms, but 
should be partitioned off from the stack 
areas. Temperature controls should keep 
the storage rooms at 70 degrees fahren- 
heit and 50 per cent humidity. Ideal 
conditions for document preservation 
are temperatures of 50 degrees and 50 
per cent humidity, but the higher tem- 
perature of 70 degrees permits people 
to work in the area with no damage to 
documents and no discomfort. It is 
surprising how many more people must 
consult inactive files during July and 
August than during winter months. 





A portion of the Ford Motor Company Archives 
in which steel shelving holds cardboard storage 
boxes for legal or letter size files, 
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Equipment used in record storage 
areas can vary from filing cabinets to a 
combination of steel shelving and card- 
board boxes. 4,000 square feet of floor 
space in a room with 12 foot ceilings 
could accommodate the following quan- 
tities of records: four drawer file cases, 
double decked—7,600 feet; five drawer 
file cases, double decked—9,200 feet; 
metal shelving and cardboard storage 
boxes—11,000 feet. 


Storage boxes used by Ford Motor 
Company measure 10 x 12 x 15 inches. 
Letter size files may be stored in them 
in one direction or legal size files can 
be stored in the other direction. They 
will hold approximately 25 pounds of 
records or approximately 1% cubic 
feet of records. 


Once transferred to a records storage 
center, records can be grouped accord- 
ing to several plans. If transfer to the 
storage area is fairly regular in time 
and from specified departments, records 
received may be grouped by trans- 
ferring departments. If eventual dispos- 
al procedures are of major concern, 
records may be grouped in terms of 
disposal action at the storage center. 
The grouping used frequently—perhaps 
by default—is grouping by available 
space, which is tantamount to no group- 
ing at all. This procedure necessitates a 
location index that must be kept current. 


No transfer of records to a storage 
center should be undertaken with a 
small group of records nor should part 
of a file be transferred. The file shouid 
be kept intact until all records therein 
can be transferred at the same time. 
Further, no file should be transferred 
to the storage center unless it is to be 
kept there for a minimum of one year. 


So much has been written of micro- 
film and microtechniques in the last 
two decades that I do not need to 
mention it extensively here. Almost by 
definition, records worth preserving in 
an archives are worth preserving in 
their original form. From a records re- 
tention standpoint, microfilm records 
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should be kept ten years or longer to | 


justify microfilming costs. If original 
records must be kept at a central loca. 
tion and copies sent to several branches, 
microfilm provides a desirable method 
of accomplishing this. 


RECORDS 
DESTRUCTION 


Only two methods of records destruc- 
tion present themselves. One is to sell 
records as waste after they have been 
macerated or mutilated; the other 
method is to burn them. A choice be- 
tween the two depends upon the possi- 
bilities of selling waste paper at a profit, 
however small it may be. 

Regardless of the method selected, a 
record of papers destroyed should be 
maintained. Standard forms can be pre- 
pared to include the name and title of 
persons requesting and persons author- 
izing destruction of specific records, 
Forms should provide for a description 
of any records destroyed including the 
quantity, inclusive dates, method of 
destruction, the place, date, and signa- 
ture of one witness. 

Classified records having to do with 
government contracts require an addi- 
tional precaution. Initially, approval for 
destruction of classified records should 
be obtained in writing from the con- 
tracting officer or his duly appointed 
deputy. All classified government rec- 
ords should be destroyed by burning— 
none should be mutilated or macerated 
and sold. 


SERVICES OF 
CoMPANY ARCHIVES 


Anniversaries are a time of retrospec- 
tion and a time to appraise growth, 
whether individual or corporate. Anni- 
versaries often provide the impetus for 
the establishment of an archives, be- 
cause an archives is the institutional 
memory of the company it serves. 

An archives can provide four distinct 
services to a corporation. It can pre- 
serve the historical, non-current records 
of the company; it can enable detailed 
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and systematic entree to information in 
those records; it provides careful an- 
alysis and research into company rec- 
ords by trained personnel; and it can 
distribute the data thus found to de- 
partments that find it most useful. 

Before commenting upon each of 
these services in detail, I would like to 
locate an archives organizationally with- 
in a company. Picture an organization 
chart as a wheel with the board of di- 
rectors as the hub and all company de- 
partments as points on the spokes of 
that wheel somewhere between the hub 
and the rim. An archives should be 
near the hub for two reasons. Adminis- 
tratively it can command accessions 
from all departments if it is near the 
hub. Secondly, an archives is a service 
department whose services extend to 
all departments from the hub to the 
rim but stop at the rim. In this charac- 
teristic, it is very much like a company 
library but unlike a public relations de- 
partment or sales department whose 
services begin at the rim of the wheel 
and move farther outward to customers 
and potential customers. 

Corporate archives may come under 
the jurisdiction of any one company 
function, but an archives committee is 
perhaps preferable. Members of an ar- 
chives committee should include some 
of the company officers such as the con- 
troller, treasurer, secretary, director of 
public relations, general counsel, and 
one board member. Such a committee in- 
sures the institutional character of the 
archives and engages the active interest 
of company officials who can best direct 
that historical records be given to the 
archives for permanent preservation. 


An archives need not be a separate 
department to warrant the establish- 
ment of such a committee. It is equally 
desirable for the company library to 
care for company archives. 

Returning to services an archives can 
perform for any company and consider- 
ing first the preservation of historical 
records, an archives can previde ideal 
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protection through use of humidity and 
temperature controls and storage boxes 
which are heat and fire resistant, proof 
against insects, and completely resistant 
to damage from dust or light. An ar- 
chives need not do its own document 
restoration any more than a purchasing 
department must manufacture its own 
nuts and bolts. It can act as the agency 
through which all document restoration 
is done. 


Archivists and historians are fond of 
claiming that today’s decisions are 
based upon yesterday’s performance 
and that archives collections are there- 
fore essential tools of management. So 
far so good, but few company archivists 
have had executive vice presidents per- 
sonally search through archives files. 
Top management makes decisions based 
upon yesterday’s performance when 
that performance is condensed into a 
two page memorandum and is tempered 
by management’s own experience. Train- 
ed archivists can search through acres 
of records and digest copious quantities 
of data into a short memo, thus perform- 
ing another service to all departments. 


Often company people have said to 
an archivist, “If I had only known you 
had this material, it would have saved 
me weeks of searching for it.” It hap- 
pens too often. Frightening sums are 
spent each year by all companies be- 
cause a man in department 124, who 
felt an experiment must be conducted 
for data on a current project, did not 
know that someone in department 33 
had conducted the same measurement 
tests two years ago. 


Because of its central position, an ar- 
chives can inform all departments of 
holdings and records that might not 
otherwise come to the attention of a 
project that could use them. It amounts 
to cross fertilization of ideas, and de- 
partments affected are stronger for it. 
Archives personnel must take the in- 
itiative, but by doing so they can ex- 
pedite immeasurably the work of many 
departments. Examples from our ex- 
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perience at Ford Archives may be taken 
from the training department, the pub- 
lic relations department, body engineer- 
ing, the office of the general counsel, the 
sales and advertising department, and 
others. Company archives will be used 
extensively by public relations depart- 
ments in marked contrast to govern- 
ment archives, for few governmental units 
have the same public relations respon- 
sibilities faced by private corporations. 


MANAGING 
COMPANY ARCHIVES 


Cataloging a library is fairly uncom- 
plicated when one considers that an 
author, title and subject card, plus one 
analytic, will usually suffice for one 
book. Thus four cards can direct a per- 
son to four hundred pages of information. 

Archives present a different problem. 
The ordinary file drawer can contain 
two feet of records when it is complete- 
ly full. Allowing a conservative estimate 
of 1,000 letters to the foot, simple 
arithmetic shows that one four drawer 
file cabinet can hold 8,000 letters. Car- 
ried further, an archives will contain 
approximately 1,000,000 documents 
when it has received 125 file cabinets 
for preservation. A catalog of each let- 
ter is neither desirable not possible. The 
catalog soon becomes as large as the 
collection, and every letter does not 
justify the time involved. 





An inventory of each accession of ' 


records is preferable. An inventory is a 
listing by accession and box number 
within that accession, of all file folder 
headings found in the body of records, 
It has proven satisfactory because it 
can be prepared within a reasonable 
time, it employs words, phrases and 
headings that are meaningful to persons 
doing research in the records, and it is 
of manageable size. 

A subject approach to records re. 
quires a touch of genius, the foresight 
of a crystal gazer, as thorough a knowl- 
edge of the company as its founder had, 
and a portion of good luck. Only a frac- 
tion of these ingredients are ever found 
together, but they can be brought to- 
gether in a guide to archives records. In 
such a guide, records are classified ac- 
cording to the company function from 
which they emanated. Sales, . records, 
production records, auditing reports, 
and executive correspondence are listed 
together in separate categories and de- 
scribed briefly by accession number. 
Each accession is, in turn, described in 
detail in the inventory mentioned above. 

A person beginning research in rec- 
ords would begin with the guide to 
archives records and note in that the 
inventories germane to the area of his 
research. The second step would be to 
check the inventories for specific files 
most likely to contain the documents 
he might require. 
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Some Creative Writing Opportunities 


Open to Special Librarians 


REATIVE THINKING is the heart of a 
living library. This is particularly 

true in special libraries where today’s 
librarians are taking a truly creative 
approach in discharging their responsi- 
bilities. Indeed, it seems reasonable to 
hope that the slogan of Special Libra- 
ries Association, “Putting Knowledge to 
Work” which at least implies effective 
thinking, is growing to mean creative 
thinking and doing in the truest sense 
of the words. 
THE ROLE 
Or THE LIBRARY 

In metallurgy and engineering it is 
readily apparent that practically all 
aspects of these fields are creative. In 
metallurgy a man may be engaged in 
exploratory research through which he 
createst new alloys, or in engineering 
the engineer may be developing new 
products, evolving new designs or build- 
ing some new piece of equipment. In 
the library field it is not so easy to see 
opportunities for creativity. It is gen- 
erally accepted, however, that everyone 
wants to create, to bring new ideas into 
being, to put things or words together. 
Surely librarians are no exception. Sure- 
ly there must be some areas of library 
endeavour in which librarians may 
think and work creatively. 

Not very long ago there was a wide- 
spread belief that a library was any 
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place where a large collection of docu- 
ments was stored. It was presided over 
by a custodian who might or might not 
be a trained librarian. The duties of 
this so-called librarian were to keep the 
collection in a reasonably organized 
fashion and to order whatever addition- 
al documents users requested. The scien- 
tist or engineer, if he used the collection 
at all, was expected to come to the li- 
brary and search out the information. 
After completing the search in the best 
way he knew how, the engi’ er him- 
self manipulated the vario’ pieces of 
information into a for that would 
satisfy his needs. He did .ae work when 
and if he had time, with very little, if 
any, help from the librarian. 


This was the so-called passive role 
of the library which, fortunately, is rap- 
idly becoming a thing of the past. To- 
day libraries should be and, in fact 
are rapidly becoming, dynamic work 
centers where users and librarians are 
working side by side toward a common 
goal as members of a team. Progressive 
librarians expect to make themselves 
generally conversant with the over-all 
objectives of their companies. They also 
make it a practice to keep informed 
about the needs and interests of the 
people who use their libraries and the 
work which is going on in the various 
parts of the organizations to which they 
belong. They use this knowledge con- 
stantly in carrying out the first func- 
tion of any library, namely, to select 
and acquire information pertinent to 
the various phases of the organization. 
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ACQUIRING 
INFORMATION 


The job of acquiring information 
may be almost routine in a well organ- 
ized library. It is not suggested that 
this area of library work will offer many 
instances of truly creative effort, but it 
is possible that creative thought may 
be brought to bear in the resolution of 
the complicated problems concerned 
with keeping up to date on the interests 
and needs of the organization. A cre- 
ative approach adopted in some libra- 
ries is to circulate to library clients 
carefully thought-out questionnaires. The 
returns from these may afford guidance 
in deciding what documents to order 
and what to do with information when 
it is received. 

Having acquired large amounts of 
pertinent information, the librarian must 
put it to maximum use. Even in those 
libraries where, as a rule, requests come 
in regularly, it is not sufficient to sit 
and wait for users to bring their prob- 
lems to the library. Furthermore, it is 
not enough that librarians, in answering 
requests, just hand over large numbers 
of documents. On the contrary, those 
librarians who wish to operate creative- 
ly will analyze the vast quantity of in- 
formation they hold, make extracts 
from it and manipulate the data into 
usable form. They will work out meth- 
ods for presenting pertinent informa- 
tion to the people who need it, even 
before that need is realized. 

These are the areas of library re- 

sponsibility that offer opportunities for 
creativity in the greatest degree. Jack- 
son! has stated: “In addition to acquir- 
ing and maintaining a well chosen col- 
lection of books and periodicals, the 
effective library is responsible for cer- 
tain other specific activities pertinent 
to its basic functions.” Among other 
activities, she lists: 
1. Literature searches, resulting in bibli- 
ographies and reports. These will in- 
clude patent reviews, market investi- 
gations and the like. 
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2. Compilation of library bulletins com. 
prising abstracts from the current lit. 
erature or other items of interest. 

3. Editorial and writing assistance and 
other personalized services. 


SEARCHING 
THE LITERATURE 

Literature searches resulting in bibli- 
ographies and reports are well chosen 
to head the list of creative services of.- 
fered by librarians. They are the best 
known of the library techniques for 
providing information. 

In searching technical literature and 
compiling bibliographies, the first step 
is to define the problem carefully, pre- 
ferably in writing. The definition should 
include a statement of the purpose and 
scope of the search. The second step is 
to set up a list of subject headings 
under which references should be sought, 
and the third is to systematize refer- 
ences as they are searched out. While 
these first three steps offer considerable 
opportunity for creative thought, the 
amount of creative writing involved 
may not be large. However, at the 
fourth step, which is annotation of the 
references, a real opportunity is pre 
sented to exercise creativity. 

Annotations must be pertinent and 
objective. They should be based on a 
carefully thought-out appreciation of 
documents in question. Obviously, too, 
the highest standards must be main- 
tained with respect to choice of words 
and language and the preservation of 
clarity and accuracy in writing the an- 
notations. In many annotated bibliogra- 
phies, especially those covering a broad 
field, it is desirable to prepare a sum- 
mary or introduction to precede the bibli- 
ography proper. This summary should 
be wholly original, a first-hand creation 
of the author. 

At Aluminium Laboratories, Kings- 
ton and Arvida, requests for annotated 
bibliographies are frequently received. 
In every case, brief indicative notes are 
written for each reference and, usually, 
short introductions or reviews are pfo- 
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vided to summarize the material repre- 
sented by the bibliographies. In some 
cases previously prepared abstracts are 
used as annotations but frequently an- 
notations or abstracts are prepared 
from the original. 

It may be wise to point out that lit- 
erature searches and annotated biblio- 
graphies prepared by librarians are not 
always trusted by scientists. At Alumini- 
um Laboratories it has been found that, 
in some instances, a scientist or engi- 
neer prefers to make his own literature 
search and may wish to write it up 
himself. In other cases, it has been pos- 
sible to do literature searching, quite 
successfully, by team effort. The libra- 
rian contributes special skills of fa- 
miliarity with the literature and quick- 
ness in isolating pertinent data. The 
scientist provides expert knowledge in 
his specific field. 

Short bibliographies involving little 
evaluation generally find ready accept- 
ance by scientists, and it is suggested 
that this type of bibliography be pre- 
pared by librarians, even without spe- 
cific request, on any subjects which are 
sufficiently important to warrant ex- 
penditure of the required time. These 
may be circulated to interested people 
as a library service and later kept on 
file as a short cut in future searches. 

When preparing the more compli- 
cated type of bibliography where long- 
er, informative abstracts must be pre- 
pared from the original text, the libra- 
rian should consult with acknowledged 
experts in the specific field. If the people 
who will eventually use these bibliogra- 
phies have had a share in their prepara- 
tion, there is very little doubt that they 
will accept them. Furthermore, as the 
librarian’s special bibliographic skills 
become better known, the truly creative 
steps of evaluation and annotation will 
be left to him more and more frequently. 

In a recent case at Aluminium Lab- 
oratories, Kingston, the opinions of va- 
rious authorities were required on the 
question: “What aluminum alloys should 
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be used for shipbuilding?” Since this 
subject has been extremely contro- 
versial over a very long period, it ap- 
peared wise to avoid any possibility 
that misinterpretations of opinions by 
the authorities in question might be 
introduced by the literature searcher. 
Therefore, pertinent passages were ex- 
tracted from each article and set down 
as the annotations. In this way the 
opinion of each authority was clearly 
shown. This technique of compiling an 
annotated bibliography is recommended 
as a step toward wider acceptance of 
library-prepared bibliographies. 
PATENT 

SEARCHES AND 

MARKET REVIEWS 

Most literature searches are not con- 
sidered complete until the prior art has 
been explored. It may be that the libra- 
rian will need only to locate those 
patents that are pertinent and quote 
certain claims as one phase in a broad 
search of the literature. In other cases 
the search itself may be confined en- 
tirely to searching patents on a com- 
prehensive scale and, in these instances, 
the presentation of patent data offers 
greater opportunity for creative writ- 
ing. Attention should be given to the 
general statement of the invention as 
well as the claims. The import of these 
passages should be summarized and 
correlated with the pertinent claims. 
This summary may be used as an in- 
troduction to the patent review. Gen- 
erally speaking, the same opportunities 
for creativity occur in compiling patent 
reviews as exist in other technical bibli- 
ographic work. 

Many literature searches may be 
classed as market reviews, designed to 
gather together in condensed form 
widely scattered items of market and 
commercial interest. These reviews may 
include data sheets on various products, 
charts on production rates, graphs to 
show price tends, brief notes on com- 
pany and competitor activities, and con- 
densed reports on various phases of 
the industry. 
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It may be felt that market research 
is a specialized field and, as such, is 
scarcely likely to be handled by libra- 
rians. However, market data are usually 
derived from such sources as bulletins, 
pamphlets, periodicals, correspondence, 
and government publications, all of 
which are acquired and processed by 
the library. It therefore seems fairly 
logical that librarians should partici- 
pate in the evaluation of these data and 
ir compiling them into usable market 
reports. Certainly, the opportunities for 
creativity in this field are legion. 
LIBRARY BULLETINS 
AND ABSTRACT 
PREPARATION 

From the compilation of annotated 
bibliographies to the preparation of li- 
brary bulletins is a logical step. These 
two fields of library endeavour offer 
similar creative writing opportunities. 
Possibly the only real difference is that, 
in most cases, bibliographies usually 
are produced on request whereas the 
preparation of library bulletins antici- 
pates that they will be needed and 
used. In a recent survey, Ford? con- 
firmed a belief, previously stated by 
Jackson’, that library bulletins are is- 
sued by the great majority of technical 
libraries. She says that they are con- 
sidered to fulfil many important func- 
tions and points out that the type of 
bulletin depends on the needs of the 
users but that exigencies of time and 
staff play an important role in determ- 
ing the type of bulletin. 

If a bulletin is restricted to lists of 
titles, very little creative thinking and 
writing effort is needed in its compila- 
tion. However, there are many exam- 
ples of library bulletins which contain 
data of commercial and industrial sig- 
nificance. In preparing this type of bul- 
letin, much fundamental thought and a 
great deal of creative writing are re- 
quired. Ford cites as an example of 
this type of library bulletin that of the 
International Nickel Company library, 
a large semimonthly abstract journal 
of high calibre. 


. 
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It has been said that abstracts, be ' 


cause they only condense the origingj 
work of someone else, are not creative 
This is not necessarily true. In some 
cases it is quite possible, of course, to 
make a suitable abstract merely by 
parroting selected passages from the 
original. In many cases, however, some 
thing approaching a replacement for 
the original is required. For this cre. 
ative approach, the librarian-abstracter 
should possess, or at least have access 
to, sound broad knowledge in the perti- 


nent subject field and make use of such ' 


knowledge in reducing each article to 
its essentials. Although in the majority 
of cases the librarian must consult ex. 
perts, he will be required to become 
sufficiently familiar with the present 
phase of the subject, to permit accurate 
discrimination between essentials and 
nonessentials. 

At this stage the librarian-abstracter 
comes to grips with the question: “How 
can I create a good abstract?” Many 
authorities have attempted to answer 
this question. There is general agree 
ment that good informative abstracts 
must summarize the subject material 
treated in the original in as few words 
as possible. The abstracter must corre- 
late the purpose, scope, description of 
procedure or process, results, conclu- 
sions, and special features in clear, for- 
cibly written language. All these aspects 
of abstracting must be given careful at- 
tention. All require the combined skills 
of creative thinking and writing. 


EDITORIAL 
SERVICES 


We now come to a consideration of 
editorial services, writing assistance and 
such other personalized services which 
can be practised by librarians. It may 
be argued that these services belong 
more suitably to the realm of the tech- 
nical editor and technical writer. This 
may be so if, indeed, it is necessary to 
make a distinction between the tech- 
nical writer and the creative librarian 
who is looking toward providing broad- 
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er services. In smaller organizations this 
distinction is seldom made and even in 
larger organizations where separate edit- 
ing and writing divisions exist, the li- 
brarian should take an important part 
in these necessary activities. 

The librarian’s connection with reports 
and similar documents begins with par- 
ticipation in the literature search which 
precedes the initiation of a project and 
continues with the provision of many 
pertinent data throughout its progress. 
Thus, it is entirely logical that when the 
time comes to write the report, the li- 
brarian should be called upon to help 
organize the material, to assist in choos- 
ing the style in which the report will be 
written, to tabulate or otherwise ma- 
nipulate data into the most usable 
form, and, in some cases, to assist in 
the actual writing of the report. 


How often will a librarian engage in 
editing and writing reports and similar 
documents? If the librarian is so en- 
gaged, in what degree will this activity 
be acceptable to scientists and engi- 
neers? In these days of supercharged 
hurry, there are many occasions when 
engineers cannot find time for writing 
reports and such help as the librarian 
is prepared to give will be very wel- 
come. Also, this is the age of specializa- 
tion; so much so, that the average en- 
gineer is anything but a language spe- 
cialist. The librarian, by contrast, usually 
has had broad training in literature and 
languages and may often be well qual- 
ified for editing and writing. 


It would be folly to suggest, how- 
ever, that librarians can move into this 
field with ease. In fact, those libra- 
rians who engage in editing should do 
so only on the basis that this service is 
offered by the library, but library users 
are not obliged to avail themselves of 
the service. Further, any editorial com- 
ments offered must be well founded. 
Fortunately, very sound guidance is 
available in the literature for those who 
are moving into this area of activity. 
There are many useful articles on edi- 
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torial practices and some very good 
books have been written to assist peo- 
ple write better reports. So much has 
been said that it is obviously repetitious 
to dwell at length on the practical as- 
pects of these services. Suffice to say 
that editorial and report writing activi- 
ties require true creative ability. 

The question now squarely before 
us is: “How can librarians manage to 
allot time and staff for compilation of 
bibliographies, production of library 
bulletins and editorial work?” Some li- 
brarians feel there just isn’t time or 
staff. According to the old saying “where 
there’s a will, there’s a way,” those who 
are really creative will find the time by 
rearranging responsibilities or by con- 
vincing management that these services 
are required and staff must be pro- 
vided. For the most part, management 
today is conscious of the necessity for 
broad, flexible, library policies and pro- 
cedures. Howard K. Nason, Director of 
Research, Organic Chemicals Division, 
Monsanto Chemical Company, speak- 
ing to the Special Libraries Association 
in 1952, stated: “By pioneering in new 
approaches for the collection, process- 
ing and disseminating of information 
and by aiding all who must use data to 
do so effectively, the technical librarian 
will play an increasingly important role 
in technological development.”* 

The new approaches referred to by 
Mr. Nason are those which lead to the 
areas of library activity discussed in 
this paper. Those who are already using 
these techniques have found that the 
rewards are great. Those who are about 
to start will find in them adventure, in- 
spiration and unlimited opportunities 
to create. 
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The Present Status of 
Technical Writing and Editing 


In Industry 


ROBERT T. HAMLETT, Director of Publications 
Sperry Gyroscope Company, Great Neck, New York 


ECHNICAL WRITER, as I would like 
.. use the term, refers specifically 
to the individual whose major work re- 
sponsibility is that of interpreting scien- 
tific information in written form. The 
very recent emergence of this type of 
worker as a full-time and a full-fledged 
member of the professional team in in- 
dustry is a very interesting phenome- 
non. Only a few years ago, the full-time 
technical writer was a rarity in indus- 
try. Even when his duties were wholly 
of this nature, he could not be spotted 
easily because of the varied and confus- 
ing job titles given to him. 

Almost simultaneously in the early 
1950’s, after years of brewing, three 
different technical writer groups sud- 
denly emerged. One group was formed 
in Washington, D.C. in connection with 
the American Documentation Institute. 
This group later became independent of 
ADI and is now known as the Associa- 
tion of Technical Writers and Editors 
(TWE). The second group, formed in 
Boston, is known as the Society of 
Technical Writers (STW). The third 
group, formed in New York City as the 
Society of Technical Writers and Edi- 
tors (STWE), later merged with TWE. 
All of these groups had the same basic 
purposes: development of professional 
friendship, the interchange of ideas and 
the establishment and raising of pro- 





This is an extract of a paper presented at the 
post-convention Institute on Special Librarian- 
ship and Documentation, June 8, 1956, in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Reprints of the en- 
tire article are available from the author. 
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fessional standards for technical writers, | 


The status of technical writing in in. 
dustry today is completely uncoordi- 
nated, completely unstandardized, and 
unbelievably underrated. Neither indus- 
try nor education is to blame for this 
unsatisfactory condition. 
these “uns”, there is an unparalleled op- 
portunity for skilled and dedicated 
workers in this field to help in building 
a new profession of great value and 
permanency. There is a real challenge 
to industry, education, and a _ strong 
professional society to joint together in 
hastening the day when the technical 
writer will be included in the team of 
scientific professional workers. 

And here is where SLA and its mem- 
bers come in—many are doing technical 
writing part-time and some may enjoy 
the work and feel the urge to do more 
of it. These SLA members can aid the 
Association of Technical Writers and 
Editors by contributing ideas and help- 
ing form standards that will also help 
them do their work more effectively. 

There is much to be done in coordina- 
tion and standardization of technical 
writing and editing. The urgency is so 
real that we need help from more ex- 
perienced professional organizations such 
as SLA. With SLA’s 48 years of experi- 
ence in a closely related field, there is 
much that it can do to speed the day 
when the products of technical writers 
will come to special libraries with for- 
mats and contents that will make them 
immediately more useful to librarians 
and library users. 
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A Librarian 


JERROLD ORNE, Director 
Air University Library 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 


OR MANY of us military literature 
OY cccsunte a readily recognized and 
defined body of material. Many others, 
less constantly concerned, might have 
difficulty in isolating the several compon- 
ents which combined give it substance. 
TYPES OF 
MILITARY LITERATURE 

In discussing any type of literature 
one thinks first of books. A variety of 
types of books are represented in mili- 
tary literature. The first of these types 
is represented by the general books on 
warfare, past and present. Included here 
are many classic works and books con- 
cerned with broad aspects and applica- 
tions of military arts and sciences. Many 
books in related subject fields, such as 
certain areas of science, technology and 
the social sciences, are also included. 
Examples are intelligence, transporta- 
tion, logistics, chemistry, and medicine. 

Other books of considerable impor- 
tance are reference tools. Fiction is also 
noteworthy. The amount of fiction writ- 
ten about military actions is enormous 
and whether good or bad, the volume 
requires noting. The list would not be 
complete without mentioning classic 
works of military science published 
originally in other languages. Many of 
these have been translated into English 
and other languages, yet many works 
remain untranslated. 

A more current segment of military 
literature is represented in the periodic- 
als and journals of the field. One finds 
many journals relating to military sci- 
ence in general and others which devote 





Paper presented before the Military Librarians 
Division, June 6, 1956, at the SLA Annual 
Convention in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Looks at Military Literature 


all of their space to particular military 
areas. Military Review is an example 
of the first type and Armor well repre- 
sents the second. One is general and the 
other is specific. There are also journals 
limited to the interests of a particular 
service, for example, Air Force, Army 
Information Digest and All Hands. 

In addition to these, as with books, 
there are many journals devoted to par- 
ticular subject fields retaining their 
primary orientation to the military. A 
typical example of this is Journal of 
Aviation Medicine. Not to be discount- 
ed are certain popular journals which, 
though not specifically military, fre- 
quently carry authoritative articles of 
considerable value on military policies 
and practices. Such articles are found in 
Atlantic Monthly, Colliers, and others 
of this type. The production of journals 
in foreign countries is noteworthy. The 
number of foreign military journals is 
large, and despite considerable dupli- 
cation and repetition, one frequently 
finds articles of lasting importance. 

To the type of material which today 
represents the most critical element in 
military literature we have given the 
comprehensive designation “documents”. 
These are largely classified for security 
reasons and may be divided roughly 
into two types of documents—those of 
a technical nature and others. Technical 
Gocuments represent the reports of re- 
search, invention and application relating 
to the hardware of the military. Includ- 
ed in the second category are reports in 
the fields of intelligence, psychological 
warfare, administration, and any of the 
social sciences and arts which have ap- 
plication to military life. 
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TYPES OF 
READERS AND USERS 

A primary consideration in any dis- 
cussion of military literature is the pub- 
lic for whom it is written. Any writer 
must long and seriously contemplate 
his public before taking pen in hand. 
Certainly writers of military literature 
have had this in mind. Obviously the 
most prolific type of military literature 
is that written for the general public. If 
it were to be described in one word, this 
portion of military literature should be 
termed economic. It is written ostensibly 
to inform but more often primarily to 
sell. Occasionally it is written purely for 
publicity. 

No less prolific but possibly more 
serious are those who write for military 
commanders and planners. This type of 
literature may be simply defined as 
political or policy making. It usually 
does not spring from economic need 
and represents more serious efforts. 


A third type of public is represented 
by instructors and students in military 
schools and other military personnel in 
the field. Literature written for them is 
primarily instructional and as such dif- 
fers considerably from that written for 
either of the preceding types of readers. 

The fourth public includes all re- 
search and technical personnel, civilian 
and military, whose entire productive 
effort is devoted to research and inven- 
tion in areas of importance to the 
growth of military science and tech- 
tiques. This is an ever increasing group 
among our public, and the production of 
writers in this field is incredibly large. 

Another public is that which is con- 
cerned with historical record. While 
somewhat different from the fiction 
mentioned above, the writings of pro- 
fessional historians in the field of mili- 
tary science have a large place and a 
large public. The historical record is a 
matter of considerable importance for 
the past and even sometimes for the 
future. Unfortunately our present rate 
of development in military science is so 
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rapid as to make retrospective studies 
almost pointless. 

Finally, some consideration must be 
given to the international public who 
use works on military science for po. 
litical or propaganda purposes in other 
countries and in other languages. Con. 
versely, it is equally important for us 
to have completely available and at 
hand all such expressions of opinion or 
records of advances in the military sci- 
ence of other key military powers. 
OBTAINING, 

ANALYZING AND RECORDING 
MILITARY LITERATURE 

Books, as represented above, can be 
fairly readily obtained, particularly if 
they are of domestic origin. This is not 
to say that books are always easily ob- 
tained. Numerous and lengthy discus- 
sions on the difficulties of purchasing 
book materials for military libraries 
under government and military pro- 
cedures have been held. These difficul- 
ties are compounded when a title is of 
foreign origin. However, this type of 
problem is not peculiar to libraries and 
if it were, it is the librarian’s problem 
to resolve. The analysis and recording 
of book materials is also relatively sim- 
ple. Usually printed cards are available 
and subject headings are not complex. 
Record making is comparable to that 
of other library records and there are 
no more records than usual. 

With periodicals the problems become 
a little more complex. Generally domes- 
tic journals may be obtained with rela- 
tive ease. They are usually obtained by 
purchase and not infrequently come as 
the result of exchange programs or gifts. 
Foreign journals again make problems. 
While some of them come easily, par- 
ticularly where the United States has 
close working relationships with another 
country, in other cases obtaining them 
is extremely difficult. The periodical 
production of certain foreign countries 
is strictly limited and in many cases 
restricted in distribution with deliberate 
intent. Occasionally distribution is in- 
terrupted repeatedly, again with intent. 
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In all cases information concerning 
production of this type is extremely 
meager. It is not only difficult to obtain 
materials but it is frequently difficult 
even to find out about their existence. 
The inevitable results of interrupted 
series and deliberate sabotage is poor 
analysis, usually incomplete and scat- 
tered. Some military libraries and others 
have produced special tools, such as the 
Air University Periodical Index, The 
National Defense Review, numerous 
card indexes, and certain abstracting 
and reviewing journals like the Mili- 
tary Review, in an effort to provide the 
maximum availability of such analysis 
as does exist. 

Access to documents is the most com- 
plex and difficult of all the problems 
involved in military literature. The 
numerous difficulties of obtaining, iden- 
tifying, determining availability, main- 
taining security requirements, inform- 
ing, and simple maintenance and stor- 
age of materials are innumerable. Even 
if all of these difficulties were overcome, 
there is another host awaiting under 
the heading of analysis. To find the 
kind of understanding, the level of in- 
formation and the quality of intelli- 
gence prerequisite to determining forms 
of entry or subject headings and to ac- 
curately represent new concepts within 
the briefest possible span of time is 
enough to give any librarian pause. 
USEs 
AND SERVICES 

Without reference to any particular 
type of material the most critical aspect 
of military literature lies in its use. One 
must first understand that the typical 
military man is not by nature a reader. 
He is not normally a student or a re- 
searcher. If he is a good military man, 
he is an extrovert, far more given to 
physical and overt activities than to 
reflection or passive thinking. The na- 
ture of any public, at least in part, de- 
termines the use of materials. 

Another cogent factor in use con- 
cerns the importance of recency in mili- 
tary literature. A simple demonstration 
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of the overwhelming importance of recen- 
cy is the ever increasing flood of docu- 
mentary materials. The growth of this 
type of literature is due entirely to the 
necessity for speed. Books and book 
production are inevitably far too slow 
for any use in current planning. The 
material found in a book may be any- 
where from two to five years behind the 
facts. Periodicals and journal articles 
appear with improved recency but, 
when measured by current concepts, 
they are still too slow. A journal article 
may report data within from six months 
to two years of itsdiscovery. This leaves 
only documents as the primary source 
and type of material suitable for pro- 
viding with reasonable speed and ac- 
curacy the newest concepts, the latest 
inventions, the current applications of 
research activities. 

The time factor in producing the va- 
rious types of materials will affect seri- 
ously the methods of access and inform- 
ing devised to make the several types 
of military literature fulfill their in- 
tended objectives. There will according- 
ly be some consideration of the various 
purposes of informing, depending upon 
the public and the type of material to 
be made available. There will be vari- 
ous levels of information depending 
upon the character of the public and 
the true needs of the several publics. 
There will be varying ways of inform- 
ing, again depending upon the public. 
Current policies also affect the manner 
and extent of informing the various 
publics concerned. 

I have already indicated briefly that 
the type of public has a considerable 
bearing upon methods and results. The 
type of library also has its particular 
effect. The small public library or a 
base library is usually adequate in its 
service. It has relatively few books, few 
journals and usually no documents. 
Military literature is only incidentally 
represented as part of the collection. 

It is much more difficult for the li- 
brary of a military educational institu- 
tion to be adequate and effective. Such 
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a library has many books, many peri- 
odicals, and not uncommonly huge 
quantities of documents. Its public is 
more complex and its services corre- 
spondingly more varied. 


The library of a research agency also 
has difficulties in providing a variety of 
services which differ somewhat from 
those needed in an educational institu- 
tion. This type of library will have 
fewer books, a great many periodicals, 
chiefly technical in nature, and will 
concentrate upon relatively recent ma- 
terials in its documents collection. 

The types of services offered by these 
three principal types of military libra- 
ries vary with the public served. The 
typical base library serves the same 
kind of community that is served by a 
public library in a small town. This 
service is general in nature and creates 
no insuperable difficulties. The educa- 
tional institution library has a variety 
of publics, each of which can be most 
demanding, requiring total access to a 
wide variety of materials. Such a library 
serves its command for policy and de- 
cision making. It must serve its faculty 
who give instruction in all command 
areas and who require continuous in- 
formation on instructional methods. This 
library must also serve the students, 
who represent its most numerous pub- 
lic in support of instruction, and pro- 
vide respite from the instructional pro- 
cess. In this matter it is critical for the 
library to provide proper atmosphere 
to stimulate the use of its materials. 

The research library has only two 
primary publics. The first, its manage- 
ment, is not difficult. The second, the 
research personnel of the agency, is a 
most exacting and difficult public. Such 
a library must collect, analyze, and 
serve very difficult materials for a very 
difficult public. Further, researchers com- 
monly spend most of their time in lab- 
oratories and have little patience for 
sitting in a library and reading exten- 
sively. Such a library has a very com- 
plicated problem of specific analysis 
and specific information, which in a 
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large agency adds up to an incredible ! 
volume of work. 
NEED 
FoR SPEED 
AND SECURITY 

The foregoing review of military lit. 
erature from a librarian’s point of view 
reveals major areas of work and indi- 
cates sources of difficulty. These prob. 
lems revolve about materials in the 
first place. The number one problem is 
how to get it and get it fast. The sec. 
ond is how to analyze it and analyze it 
fast. Number three can be described 
simply as how to make it known and 
fast to a particular public. In each of 
these three areas speed has become a 
dominant factor. This single factor has 
changed the whole aspect of military 
literature for the library and users of 
libraries. There is surely no need here 
to explain the need for speed. We all 
live under the same umbrella—that is, 
as long as this umbrella is not pierced 
by an intercontinental ballistic missile. 

Within the limits of security, I can 
only say that a continuous campaign 
is currently being carried on by libra- 
rians, documentalists and information 
specialists to discover the most effec- 
tive means of making information avail- 
ability keep pace with requirements. 

The very nature of the most critical 
military literature creates a _ second 
problem area in security. It is evident 
to all that, superficially, the goals of 
people concerned with security are 
diametrically opposed to the goals of 
good librarians. A security officer must 
limit to the minimum distribution of 
all classified material, and the good li- 
brarian must see to it that all useful 
information reaches every person to 
whom it may be helpful. This seeming 
conflict of interests has, and probably 
always will, make problems for both 
security people and librarians. When 
fully and maturely considered, how- 
ever, the conflict dissolves into mutual 
interest. The fact is that security re- 
quires that classified material be made 
available only on a need-to-know basis, 
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and the librarian is most effective when 
he provides the right bits of informa- 
tion to those who really have a need- 
to-know. In effect, these two interests 
tend to correct one another and should 
promote increased and more effective 
use of this type of military literature. 

Some reference should be made to 
the place military literature has in ob- 
taining support for a library’s program. 
Initially, there must be clear recogni- 
tion of the character and extent of the 
materials needed to do the job. This 
must be seconded by thorough analysis 
and understanding of the public to be 
serviced. There then follows the de- 
velopment of new and better techniques 
for managing and promoting the maxi- 
mum communication between materials 
and the public concerned. The true in- 


Military Libraries 


tent of security requirements, when 
properly analyzed, can only serve to 
sharpen the effectiveness of a library’s 
services and it has been our experience 
that a library service effective to a high 
level never lacks support. 

Military literature is the military li- 
brarian’s life substance. He must study 
it, know it, promote it, even write it if 
it cannot otherwise be provided. Our 
ability to not only meet increasing de- 
mands but to anticipate them will in 
the end determine our usefulness to 
society, possibly even our continued 
existence. Librarians among the mili- 
tary bear a heavy responsibility. The 
military literature of any of our todays 
and its use by those who should have 
it may determine whether or not we 
have any tomorrows. 


And Military Management 


PAUL P. VAN RIPER, Associate Professor of Administration 
Graduate School of Business and Public Administration 


Y INTRODUCTORY THESIS is that 
M the military is here to stay and 
that it is crucial to our socity. It is a 
part of rather than apart from the main 
stream of American life under the con- 
ditions in which we now live. The evi- 
dences of this are all around us. 

I think military librarians can do 
something, even though this is a mat- 
ter primarily for high level decision, to 
help create a better understanding of 
the research function as a whole within 
the military. I think this especially ap- 
plies to the social sciences, which are 
the sciences which in many ways are 
even more relevant to the future of a 
democratic society than the physical or 
natural sciences. Second, the very ex- 





Extracted from a paper presented before the 
Military Librarians Division, June 5, 1956, at 
the SLA Annual Convention, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


cellent military history programs al- 
ready in existence need continued sup- 
port. Third, and perhaps most imme- 
diately relevant in terms of library in- 
terests and resources, is the maintenance 
and furthering of the efforts of the Mili- 
tary Librarians Division to improve 
methods of access to the vast mass of 
military material available. 

What are librarians not doing that in 
my opinion could be done? First, I 
think the professional reading guides 
for the military officer must be broad- 
ened. He needs something besides just 
a list of books. These reading lists need 
to be carefully selected, with accom- 
panying analyses of important contribu- 
tions which particular books may be ex- 
pected to make to an officer’s education. 

We need more bibliographical essays. 
We need adequate descriptions of mili- 
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tary collections. We in the academic 
world and, I suspect, also the staff mem- 
bers of institutions of military higher 
learning, would be greatly interested in 
additional lists of possible thesis and 
research topics. Could the theses and 
research studies which are regularly 
prepared in institutions of higher mili- 
tary education be better documented? 


Above all, I hope the indexes to the 
periodical literature on military man- 
agement are continued. The efforts of 
the Air Force Library are especially 
helpful here, though for slightly differ- 
ent reasons those of the National War 
College and the Naval War College 
are equally useful. 


I hope that someone will start one 
of these days an American version of 
Brassey’s Annual. This is a compilation 
of the best current military writing. 
Along this line, we badly need compila- 
tions of readings on the general subjects 
of military management and military 
policy. We need a military logistical 
journal on the level of the old Infantry 
Journal. The new journal Armed Forces 
Management only partially fills this gap. 


We need more resumes of the con- 
tents of military works. Here I have in 
mind a recent publication by the de- 
partment of the Army Historical Staff, 
that outlines the major contributions of 
the individual works of its large and 
important series entitled “U. S. Army 
in World War II.” 





Might I suggest that the academic ; 


world would be most grateful for ap 
expanded circulation of whatever may 
be produced along the lines suggested, 

Finally, I hope that someday there 
will be at least a rough military equiy. 
alent to the Library of Congress. This 
might bear the same relation to milj- 
tary libraries as the Library of Congress 
to civilian libraries. It is a major prob- 
lem of research itself simply to discover 
where one ought to go for various types 
of materials. There is no publicly avail- 
able military reference service, except 
the small amount which is furnished by 
an already overworked Library of Con- 
gress. This lack of a central military 
library reflects, I think, a general failure 
of the military to understand the fun- 
damental nature of research. 

Now I come to my final thesis. This 
is that military librarians are part of 
the crucial research function which al- 
ready is a major factor in our economy. 
We need to know about our complicat- 
ed past in order to handle the even 
more complicated ramifications of the 
future. This is fundamentally and in- 
itially a research function, a function 
not yet as fully appreciated within the 
higher levels of military management 
and military policy as it deserves. 

May I say again that I conceive the 
military librarian’s task to be as im- 
portant to this research function as is 
a greater understanding of military 
management to our society as a whole. 














SLA SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE FOR THE 1957-58 ACADEMIC YEAR 


The SLA Scholarship and Student Loan Fund Committee has announced that two 
$700 scholarships will be granated for the 1957-58 academic year. They will be 
awarded to graduate students in librarianship who are working toward a degree at 
an accredited library school and who require financial assistance in obtaining the 
professional education necessary for work in the special library field. 

Applicants must be college graduates with good scholastic records. Application 
blanks and details of eligibility may be secured from the Executive Secretary of 
Special Libraries Association, 31 East 10 Street, New York 3, New York. Applications 
must be received by the Scholarship Committee by March 1, 1957. The names of 
the scholarship winners will be announced at the SLA Annual Convention in Boston 
in May 1957. 
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Ford Foundation Gives 
$5,000,000 to Develop 


Research Libraries 


Project Will Investigate and 
Coordinate Efforts to Improve 
Services and Techniques 


Chief Assistant Librarian of Con- 
gress Named President 





Gilbert W. Chapman and Verner W. Clapp 


Council on Library Resources, Inc. 


As the result of a two year study of 
the many and serious problems con- 
fronting libraries, particularly research 
libraries, the Ford Foundation announc- 
ed on September 18, 1956, in New York 
City that it had granted $5,000,000 to 
the establishment and operation for 
five years of the Council on Library 
Resources, Inc. A nonprofit, educational 
research organization, the newly formed 
Council will be devoted to research and 
development of techniques and mechan- 
isms that will help extend the resources 
and services of research libraries serv- 
ing education, science, industry, and 
commerce. Verner W. Clapp resigned 
as Chief Assistant Librarian of the Li- 
brary of Congress to become president 
and executive head of the Council. 

The Ford Foundation grant, in addi- 
tion to being of the largest grants ever 
made to libraries, is the first major grant 
given specifically to research libraries. 
“The program of the Council,” Mr. 
Clapp stated, “will aim, principally 
through grants-in-aid to institutions and 
individuals, to identify the problems 
which now present obstacles to efficient 
library service and to find methods for 
overcoming these impediments.” 

After a preliminary survey of research 
now being conducted, the Council will 
seek the cooperation of organizations 
concerned with library progress. “Con- 
certed intelligence as well as money is 
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needed,” Mr. Clapp remarked as he ex- 
plained his hope of enlisting manpower 
and support from industry and profes- 
sional associations such asSLA. Reports 
on current projects or suggestions for 
new ones will be helpful and welcomed. 
Gilbert W. Chapman, president of 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany, will serve as chairman of the 
Board of Directors. The vice-chairman 
is Dr. Louis B. Wright, director of the 
Folger Shakespeare Library. Members 
of the Board are: Douglas M. Black, 
president, Doubleday & Co.; Lyman H. 
Butterfield, editor-in-chief, Adams Pap- 
ers project of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society; Dr. Frederick Hard, 
president, Scripps College; Dr. Barnaby 
C. Keeney, president, Brown Universi- 
ty; Dr. Joseph C. Morris, vice-president, 
Tulane University; John M. Schiff, 
partner of Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Dr. Fred- 
erick H. Wagman, librarian, University 
of Michigan; Dr. Warren Weaver, presi- 
dent, Rockefeller Foundation for the 
Natural and Medical Sciences; and Dr. 
Herman B. Wells, president, Indiana 
University. Mr. Clapp stressed that all 
board members will actively participate. 
The Council’s national headquarters 
are located at 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington, D. C. Melville 
J. Ruggles, former librarian and an ex- 
pert on Soviet Russian affairs, has been 
named chief assistant to Mr. Clapp. 
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Questionnaire on “Special Libraries” 
The Committee on SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
wishes to thank the SLA members who 
returned the questionnaire we sent out 
last July. We particularly appreciate 
the suggestions that were made by so 
many of you. Over a thousand have al- 
ready been received and they are still 
arriving each day. This response is in it- 
self most encouraging to the Committee. 
Because of vacations no deadline was 
set at the time of mailing. However it 
seems reasonable to indicate one now. 
All questionnaires with an October 
postmark will be included. 

Tabulation of the first ten questions is 
well underway and the results will be 
published. With over 25 per cent of the 
questionnaires already returned, the 
Committee feels these results will be 
an indication of what SPECIAL LIBRA- 
RIES readers wish to find in their Asso- 
ciation Journal. Analysis of question 
eleven will take time. The many ideas 
included offer much food for thought 
and the Committee plans to examine 
them thoroughly. 

Have you returned your SPECIAL LI- 
BRARIES questionnaire? If not you still 
have until October 31. 


ROMANA JAVITZ 
ROSEMARY DEMAREST 
MARGARET FULLER, Chairman 


Gift to Library School 


The library of the University of Cali- 
fornia School of Librarianship at Berk- 
eley has recently received about 3,000 
items from the California State Library. 
The gift includes extensive files of an- 
nual reports, bulletins, catalogs, book- 
lists, and handbooks of college, uni- 
versity, and public libraries, together 
with some publications of early library 
schools. Other libraries which have un- 
needed material of this general sort are 
invited to communicate with the libra- 
rian of the school. 
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SLA Members in the News 


Mrs. EILEEN R. CUNNINGHAM, librarj- 
an and professor at the Vanderbilt Uni. , 
versity School of Medicine, Nashville, 
Tennessee, retired in July 1956, after 
31 years of service. She is the author of 
Classification for Medical Literature 
(4th edition, 1955) and co-author of 
the chapter on reference and bibliogra- 
phic services in Handbook of Medical 
Library Practice (2nd edition, 1956) 
and Bibliography of the Reference 
Works and Histories in Medicine and 
the Allied Sciences. Mrs. Cunningham 
has been active in the training of for- 
eign librarians and in aiding the de- 
velopment of medical libraries abroad, 
She served as president of the Medical 
Library Association in 1948. 


CAROLINE LUTZ, since 1923 librarian of 
the research staff of General Motors in 


Detroit, Michigan, retired on July 1, | 


1956. One of her principal achieve- 
ments was the development of a new 
schedule within the Dewey Decimal 
System to cover laboratory and proving 
ground reports. Miss Lutz was a char- 
ter member of SLA’s Metals Section 
and the Metals Division. She is suc- 
ceeded by EUGENE B. JACKSON, former 
chief of the Research Information Di- 
vision, National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics. 


MARGUERITE MCLEAN, librarian of the 
Farmers New World Life Insurance 
Company, Seattle, Washington, won a 
$100 prize and an invitation to the 
Northwest International Writers Con- 
ference for her essay on “The Value of 
a Home Library for Self Education.” 


EuULALIA M. MADDEN, for 39 years the 
librarian of the American Brass Com- 
pany, Waterbury, Connecticut, retired 
on July 1, 1956. During her years of 
service she helped develop one of the 
first industrial libraries in the eastern 
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part of the United States. Miss Madden 
has been an SLA member since 1924 
and was active in the Metals Division 
and Connecticut Valley Chapter. 
GRACE MABEL SHERWOOD, Rhode 
Island’s State Librarian and State Rec- 
ord Commissioner, was presented a 
Good Neighbor Award by the com- 
manding officer of the U. S. Naval Air 
Station, Quonset Point, Rhode Island, 
in July 1956. The award was made in 
recognition of Dr. Sherwood’s “lively 
and continued interest in the welfare 
of men and women who have been at- 
tached to the Station by the distribu- 
tion of books from the Rhode Island 
State Library’s Book Pool for the 
Armed Forces.” 


Letter to the Editor 

The Committee on Research and De- 
velopment of the American Documen- 
tation Institute is in the process of as- 
sembling a roster of current research 
activities in librarianship and documen- 
tation in the United States. The Com- 
mittee is interested in projects involving 
research, development, or testing in these 
aspects of published information: 
Organization 
Processing 
Production 
. Dissemination 
Storage 
Retrieval 
Equipment 
Special studies on use and user 
needs. 

The Committee would appreciate any 
and all information from your readers 
on any activities in the aforementioned 
areas. Specifically, the data required is 
the nature of each project, the person 
in charge of it, the place it is going on, 
and references (if any) to publications 
about it. Any such information may be 
sent to the undersigned. We thank you 
and your readers in advance for any 
possible assistance. 


SAUL HERNER, Chairman 

Committee on Research and Development 
American Documentation Institute 
Washington 7, D.C. 
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In Memoriam 


MARION H. WELLS, director of the De- 
partment of Libraries, Harper Hospital, 
Detroit, Michigan suffered a fatal heart 
attack in her sleep on July 23, 1956. A 
member of SLA since 1945, Miss Wells 
was very active in the Michigan Chapter 
and belonged to the Hospital Division. 


Book Mending Equipment 


Materials for repairing worn and torn 
book bindings or for making new bind- 
ings for periodicals and paper bound 
books are available in the Hewitt Book 
Mend Kit sold by Hewitt Products, 
Liberty, New York. The kit, selling for 
$10.00, contains sandpaper, buckram, 
solvent, rounding and sandpaper blocks, 
mixing jars, paint box and brush, com- 
pass, stencil knife, ruler, elastic bands, 
headings, hinge sticks, red backing, 
binding and end papers, leatherette, 
glue brushes, two tubes of A glue, two 
tubes of plastic finish, and an instruc- 
tion book. The booklet gives detailed, 
step by step instructions and lists sources 
of additional binding materials. With 
this kit it is possible to bind an average 
size book for about 25 cents and the 
special A glue produces a waterproof, 
mildewproof, and insectproof cover 
which may be washed with soap and 
water. A picture mounting kit is also 
available for about $3. 


Courtesy of Alan Dunn 
and The Saturday Review 
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All our ‘56 models have the ‘memory’ 
feature but if you can hold until ‘57 
they will have a preconscious and an id. 
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Purchase of Scarecrow Press 

The Scarecrow Press of New Brun- 
swick, New Jersey, founded five years 
ago in Washington, D.C. by Dr. Ralph 
Shaw, has been purchased by Albert 
Daub & Co., Inc., booksellers and pub- 
lishers in New York City. The new 
company will be known as Scarecrow 
Press, Inc. and its general office will be 
at 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
Dr. Shaw will continue to be associated 
with the firm in the capacity of editor- 
in-chief. Mail pertaining to editorial 
work should be addressed to him at 
P. O. Box 1055, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. Officers of the new corporation 
are: Albert Daub, president and treas- 
urer; Dr. Ralph Shaw, vice-president; 
Albert W. Daub, secretary. 

Films on Public Relations 
Selected Guide to Films on Public Re- 
lations Practice, an annotated listing of 
motion pictures and filmstrips of inter- 
est to practitioners, educators and others 
concerned with the field of public re- 
lations, has been prepared by Scott M. 
Cutlip. The filmography is arranged in 
seven sections: communications — gen- 
eral, communication —tools, employee 
and human relations, public opinion 
and propaganda, public relations, sug- 
gestion systems, and training. Sources 
for obtaining each film and fiilmstrip 
are given as are other pertinent data. 
Copies may be obtained from the Pub- 
lic Relations Society of America, 2 
West 46 Street, New York 36, N. Y., 
for 50 cents a piece. 

Wanted: Information on Library 
Periodicals 

The ALA Library Periodicals Round 
Table is sponsoring the compilation of 
a comprehensive Directory of Library 
Periodicals and requests that editors of 
library periodicals send to John Harvey, 
State College Library, Pittsburgh, Kan- 
sas, four items of information: sponsor- 
ing organization, title, name of editor, 
and address. All library-sponsored peri- 
odicals are to be included, no matter 
what type or how small the periodical 
or its mailing list. 
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. . © With the aid of a Carnegie Corporation 
grant, Brown University inaugurated an ex. 
periment in general education three years ago, 
Instead of attending lectures and traditional 
survey-type classes, first and second year stu- 
dents may take a series of courses that con- 
centrate on the study of classics in the hu- 
manities and social and natural sciences, 
Independent study and critical reading and 
writing are stressed. An interesting by-product 
has been the increased use of library facilities 
by freshmen and sophomores. During the first 
year of the new program, library circulation 
rose more than 20 per cent ... ® Librarians 
as well as civic groups and general audiences 
will be interested in a documentary 16mm 
film THE WINGED BEQUEST. The 22 minute, 
color picture depicts the extension service of 
the Cleveland Public Library which brings 
books and reading material to shut-ins in local 
homes, hospitals, and institutions. Prints may 
be borrowed without charge from The Ameri- 
can Library Association . . . ® Another film 
revolving around the public library will be 
released shortly in commercial theaters. StoRM 
CENTER, a Columbia Pictures production 
starring Bette Davis, promises to stir the 
entire movie-going population with its indict- 
ment of misguided censorship of books... 
® ALA, the Boy Scouts, and many other non- 
partisan organizations are campaigning for 
full registration and voting during this election 
year. Why not remind your library clients that 
the only fair vote is a full vote by summariz- 
ing facts about registration and voting pro- 
cedures on your bulletin board or in your 
library bulletin ® Linda Johnston of 
Atlanta, has a good method of sending coins 
through the mail to accompany orders for 
pamphlets. She tapes coins to a 3 x 5 card- 
board end piece that comes with LC cards and 
then tapes another card on top, making a 
secure, easily mailed enclosure ... © “Keep 
your Books behind stout Gratings, and in no 
wise let any Person come at them to take 
them from the Shelf except yourself.” Imagine 
modern librarians following this rule given in 
The Old Librarian’s Almanack, New Haven, 
Conn., 1773 . . . © D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Inc., well-known American scientific 
book publishers of Princeton, New Jersey, 
has recently concluded an agreement to dis- 
tribute in the United States the scientific and 
technical works of the Elsevier Publishing 
Company, Amsterdam, Holland. 15 to 20 titles 
dealing primarily with chemistry, physical and 
bio-chemistry, engineering, medicine, and their 
related industrial and research applications will 
be added to the Van Nostrand list each year. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MICRORECORDING: INDUSTRY AND LI- 
BRARY APPLICATIONS. Chester M. Lewis and 
William H. Offenhauser, Jr. New York: Inter- 
science Publishers, 1956. 468 p. 107 illus. $8.50 


Occasionally a profession gets a real assist 
from the appearance of an excellent book 
about a troublesome specialty. The publica- 
tion of Microrecording, with timely data skill- 
fully garnered and presented by Chet Lewis 
and Bill Offenhauser, is just such an occasion 
for special librarians. The book comes at a 
critical time when information is appearing in 
an increasing variety of forms, at an accelerat- 
ed rate and in such diverse subject fields that 
the factors of evaluation, selection, storage and 
discard are frequently unknowns in the librari- 
an’s equation. There is a down-to-earth quality 
about this volume which is a distinct relief from 
the more common _ copy-everything-with-my- 
system-and-forget-all-your-problems approach. 


Microfilming is not always the answer, of 
course, and this book explains how to recog- 
nize this condition. But if such a procedure is 
best, an intelligent choice of methods can be 
\ made after studying its readable chapters and 
the references in its definitive bibliographies. 

The book begins with a discussion of the 
aims of a record retention program and fol- 
lows with a more detailed treatment of the 
business and legal requirements for record 
retention. Here then, at the outset, are two 
important areas frequently overlooked: (1) 
the fact that a library or any part of it is a 
collection of records in the broadest sense and 
(2) there are often serious restrictions and 
practical consequences to be considered before 
tampering with these records. 

Next, and in order, the text covers the 
topics of selection of a microcarding program, 
types of microcopying cameras, the micro- 
document as a primary bibliographic form, 
direct copying and enlargement, readers, in- 
formation classification, and storage. Each 
chapter is illustrated, topically arranged, and 
provided with a selective list of references. 

Tables are common and give the text repe- 
titive reference value. There is a table of the 
principal items affecting the cost of micro- 
filming operations (3 pages), one on micro- 
flm and microfilm (15 pages), and one on 
microrecord readers (20 pages), to mention 
some which in themselves are worth the price 
of purchase. 

The appendix, a modest line in the table of 
contents, is actually 100 pages of rare and 
, useful data immediately preceding a 20 page 
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index. Like all good appendices this one has 
lettered sections (A-I), each a _ fact-packed 
compilation from authoritative sources. There 
is legal data in profusion and American stand- 
ards and specifications are presented in toto. 
The feeling of satisfaction that comes over 
the user of this book is neither accidental nor 
difficult to explain. When a skillful librarian 
and a dedicated technician combine their 
talents in earnest effort, the result is inevit- 
able. This reviewer’s copy of Microrecording 
is already well thumbed and has been taken 
to conferences on micro-matters in both Wash- 
ington and New York. Time, money, and a 
measure of regret can be saved simply by 
purchasing this book at the outset. A borrowed 
copy will be urgently needed the day after it 
has been returned. This advice is offered seri- 
ously to persons in industry, research, librari- 
anship, and miscellaneous scholarly pursuits 
having records problems—most of them have. 
ROBERT S. Bray, Chief 

Technical Information Division 

Library of Congress 

SLA Photographic Reproduction Committee 


MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL LIBRARY 
PRACTICE, 2nd ed. Janet Doe and Mary 
Louise Marshall, editors. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1956, 601 p. $10. 

The revised standard version of the med- 
ical librarian’s bible nobly fulfills the simple 
statement of purpose opening the preface: 
“The literature of medicine is probably more 
extensive and more complicated to follow 
than that of any other discipline. Those who 
read it . . . and those who are responsible for 
its collection, care, and accessibility—medical 
librarians—all need guidance through its in- 
tricacies. This book is intended to make easier 
the task of the medical librarian in his labors 
on behalf of the medical worker.” 

The editors—themselves names to conjure 
with—have assembled an imposing array of 
contributors and consultants, all skilled prac- 
titioners in the library field. Together they 
have forged probably the most important 
single item in the medical librarian’s armamen- 
tarium, one which offers help in all aspects of 
his profession. Each chapter is well organized, 
defines ideals and gives frank appraisals of 
situations frequently confronting librarians. 
Practical solutions and sensible methods of 
adapting to conditions other than perfect 
within parent institutions are presented. 

A remarkably comprehensive and well anno- 
tated bibliography of reference works and his- 
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tories comprises almost half the book and 
will prove invaluable to all who serve the 
science of medicine. Excellent reference lists 
conclude each chapter and the consistent list- 
ing of sources, trade as well as professional, 
enhances the text as a reference tool. 

One cannot cavil about the inaccuracies 
inherent in any publication dealing with medi- 
icine which invariably progresses faster than 
the printing presses. The few errors will b= 
discovered by those least apt to be misled. 

The Handbook continues as rod and staff 
and fount of information to the most op- 
pressed in the vast reaches of medical litera- 
ture, and always as a beacon and a benison 
to those who believe themselves members of 
the team struggling for the prevention and 
relief of suffering. 

ERNESTINE HAILE, Medical Library 
Millard Fillmore Hospital 
Buffalo, New York 


SLA AUTHORS 


BAKER, MARJORIE O. Metallurgical Library 
Pays its own Way. The Iron Age, vol. 178, no. 
5, p. 96-98. 


BALTES, JACK, compiler. Filing and Records 
Management Bibliography. Available upon re- 
quest from author, Globe-Union, Inc., 900 E. 
Keefe Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


CLAPP, VERNER W. Progress Towards the 16th 
Edition of Dewey. The Library Association 
Record, vol. 58, no. 6, June 1956, p. 207-215. 


CULLEN, ELIZABETH O., compiler. Kate Shel- 
ley, 1865-1912, a Bibliography. The Conductor 
and Brakeman, vol. 73, no. 6, June 1956, p. 
166-169; no. 7, July 1956, p. 195-197; no. 8, 
August 1956, p. 238-248. (The complete bibli- 
ography is available at 75 cents from ORC & 
B Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa.) 


DAILy, JAY E. A Notation for Subject Re- 
trieval Files. American Documentation, vol. 7, 
no. 3, July 1956, p. 210-214. 


FIELD, OLIVER T. An Application of the Di- 
rect Entry Principle in Indexing. American 
Documentation, vol. 7, no. 3, July 1956, p. 
225-228. 


HEYL, ELSIE PHILLIPS. Where to buy 2” x 2” 
slides: A Subject Index. Baltimore: Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, 1956. 15 cents. 


KRULL, ALAN R. A History of the Artificial 
Satellite. Jet Propulsion, May 1956, p. 369-383. 


MOoERS, CALVIN N. Zatocoding and Develop- 
ment in Information Retrieval. Aslib Proceed- 
ings, vol. 8, no. 1, February 1956, p. 3-22. 


PERRY, JAMES W. and KENT, ALLEN. The 
Russians Have a Machine for It: A Review. 
American Documentation, vol. 7, no. 3, July 
1956, p. 233-234. 
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PisKuR, M. M. Report of the Literature Rg . 
view Committee: 22nd annual review of th 
literature on fats, oils, and detergents. I. Th, 
Journal of the American Oil Chemists’ Soci , 
vol. 33, no. 5, May 1956, p. 203-218; II. June 
1956, p. 240-263. 

POULIN, ROGER J. A Punched Card Shelf Lig 
for Discarding Books. American Documents. 
tion, vol. 7, no. 3, July 1956, p. 229-230. 
ROUNDS, JOSEPH B. Urban, Regional ang 
County Public Libraries (Occational Paper 
no. 11). Ottawa, Canada: Canadian Library 
Association, 1956. 35 cents. 

SHAW, RALPH R. Publication and Distribution 
of Scientific Literature. College and Research 


Libraries, vol. 17, no.. 4, July 1956, p. 293-303, | 


WASSERMAN, PAUL. Information for Adminis. 
trators: A Guide to publications and services 
for management in business and government, 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1956, 
375 p. $6. 


RECENT REFERENCES 


Information furnished is not always complete, ; 


Omission of price does not necessarily indi- 
cate that a publication is free. 


Library Literature 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 
OF CONGRESS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1955. Washington, D.C;; 


The Library of Congress, 1956. 140 p. Tables. 


FILING RULES BASED ON THE ALA 
RULES FOR FILING CATALOG CARDS 
(Alphabetic _Method). Maxwell Air Force 
Base, Alabama: Air University Library, 1956. 
45 p. mimeo. (Available gratis, while the supply 
lasts, from Oliver T. Field, Catalog Branch.) 


An edited, modernized version of the 1942 





alphabetical rules, designed for use by filers 
with little or no knowledge of cataloging. 


INTRODUCTION TO REFERENCE BOOKS, 
3rd rev. ed. A. D. Roberts. London: The Li- 
brary Association, 1956. 244 p. $2.24. 
Descriptions of the various kinds of reference 
books found in British libraries. 


LIBRARY AND REFERENCE FACILI- | 


TIES IN THE AREA OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA, 5th ed. Washington, D.C.: 
Card Division, Library of Congress, 1956. 
194 p. pap. $1.35. 

Describes 249 reference collections and the 
rules for their use. Subject and librarian indexes. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANCE TO READERS, 
2nd rev. enl. ed. Robert L. Collison. New 
York: John De Graff, 1956. 144 p. photos. $2.75. 
A review of the essentials of library service, 
publications, advisory work with readers, and 
reference materials. Index. 
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THE NEW LIBRARY KEY. Margaret G. 
Cook. New York: The H. W. Wilson Co. 1956. 
142 p. pap. $1. 

A manual of library usage for teachers, libra- 
rians, and individual library users. 


THE STATE AND PUBLICLY SUPPORT- 
ED LIBRARIES: Structure and Control at 
the State Level (Misc. No. 24). Fred F. 
Beach and others. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, 1956. 92 p. pap. (Available from Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 55 cents). 

Contains laws relating to libraries at state 
level as of January 1956 and discusses the 
structures established by each state to control 
the services of general state, law, historical, 
and extension libraries. 


Bibliographies and Indexes 


AIR UNIVERSITY PERIODICAL INDEX, 
vol. 6, no. 4, Cumulative Issue 1953-1955. 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama: Air Uni- 
versity Library, 1956. 744 p. pap. 

An index of English language articles in 
military and aeronautical periodicals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON PRODUCTIVITY, 
(Project No. 233). Prepared by the National 
Centre of the French Association for the In- 
crease of Productivity and the European Pro- 
ductivity Agency. Paris: Organisation for 
European Economic Cooperation; Washington, 
} D.C.: OEEC Publications Office, 2002 P St., 
N.W., 1956. 268 p. pap. $2. ° 

Sources from 31 countries with emphasis on 
French, English and American data. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE WELDING OF 
STAINLESS STEELS 1926-1955 WITH 
AUTHOR INDEX, (Welding Research Coun- 
cil Bulletin Series, No. 25, March 1956). 
Katherine Janis. New York: Welding Re- 
search Council of the Engineering Founda- 
tion, 1956. 27 p. pap. (Gratis copies are avail- 
able from The International Nickel Company, 
67 Wall St., New York 5.) 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN AMERICA: 
An Historical Bibliography. Edward R. Voll- 
mar, S.J. New Brunswick, New Jersey: Scare- 
crow Press, 1956. 384 p. $7.50. 

Includes a chapter of biographical data on 
individuals who contributed to American Cath- 
olic historiography. 





CORRECTION 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES, Sept. 1956, p. 
337, erroneously listed the publish- 
ers of Management’s Documation 
Preview as Documentation, Inc. 
The correct publisher is DOCU- 








MATION, Inc., Woodbury, N. J. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Positions open and wanted — 50 cents per line; 
minimum charge $1.50. Copy must be received 
by 10th of month preceding month of publication. 
Address Executive Secretary, Special Libraries 
Association, 31 E. 10 St., New York 3, N. Y. 





POSITIONS OPEN 





THE DENVER PUBLIC LIBRARY has the follow- 
ing positions open for its new library building. 
All positions offer five day week, 17 working 
days vacation per year, sick leave, Social 
Security. Apply Miss Margaret Ward, Library 
Personnel Officer, Denver Public Library, 
Denver 2, Colorado. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARIAN. Supervise work 
with teenage at main building. Promote young 
people’s work through schools and young 
people’s groups. Require fifth-year library 
school degree and considerable experience 
working with young people. Salary range 
$4392 to $5496. 


FILM LIBRARIAN. Organize circulating collec- 
tion of 16mm films. Give talks to community 
groups on the use of films. Require fifth-year 
library school degree, some experience. Salary 
range $3840 to $4800. 


WESTERN HISTORY ASSISTANT. Require fifth- 
year library school degree and some experi- 
ence. Salary range $3840 to $4800. 
GENEALOGY ASSISTANT. Require fifth-year li- 
brary school degree. No experience necessary. 
Salary range $3672 to $4596. 


CHILDREN’S ASSISTANT. Require fifth-year li- 
brary school degree. No experience necessary. 
Salary range $3672 to $4596. ' 





TECHNICAL librarian to act as Assistant Libra- 
rian for Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory. 
B.S. in a physical science and M.S.L.S. plus 
3-5 years experience with technical of scien- 
tific library. Reading knowledge of two foreign 
languages. Excellent salary structure. Delight- 
ful year-round climate. 24 days annual vaca- 
tion. Moving expenses paid. Please send resumé 
to Recruiting Department, Los Alamos Scien- 
tific Laboratory, University of California, Box 
1663, Los Alamos, New Mexico. 





RESEARCH LIBRARIAN 
AND CATALOGER 


For chemical and _ biochemical library 
comprising 9,000 volumes. Duties involve 
cataloging, maintaining research reports 
and notebook files. Must have library 
science degree and typing ability or 
natural science degree. 


Address Director of Research 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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COMPANY LIBRARIAN 


CHALLENGING ONE-WOMAN POSITION 
AVAILABLE IN RAPIDLY EXPANDING CHEM- 
ICAL COMPANY. 


WE NEED A COLLEGE GRADUATE, EX- 
PERIENCE NOT NECESSARY, TO ESTABLISH, 
ORGANIZE AND MAINTAIN A_ TECHNICAL 
INFORMATION CENTER AND NEW COM- 
PANY LIBRARY. 

WE OFFER THE BEST IN WORKING CON- 
DITIONS, COMPLETE RESPONSIBILITY, EX- 
CELLENT SALARY AND COMPANY BENEFITS. 
SEND RESUME AND SALARY REQUIREMENTS 
TO: 


George F. Henderson 
Employment Manager 


SHAWINIGAN RESINS CORP. 


Springfield 2, Massachusetts 








ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


Opportunity for diversified experi- 
ence in a newly organized Research 
Library. Perform literature searches, 
reference, indexing and cataloging, 
Assist in the development of the In- 
formation Services. Occational travel 


to Branch Library in New York City, 


Requirements: Library School de- 
gree or equivalent experience. Sci- 
ence background and knowledge of 
French or German desirable. Retire- 
ment plan and Company paid health 
and life insurance. Reply to 

James B. Dodd 


Information Services 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 
Atomic Energy Division 
1201 Kemper Street 
Lynchburg, Virginia 














Electronics 


Volume 1, 1930, paper bound 


Volumes 2-5, 1931-1932, paper bound 


Volume 6, 1933, paper bound 
Volume 7, 1934, paper bound 
Volume 8, 1935, paper bound 
Volume 9, 1936, paper bound 
Volume 10, 1937, paper bound 
Volumes 1-10, cloth bound 
Volumes 1-10, paper bound 
Volumes 1-5, cloth bound 
Volumes 6-10, cloth bound 


Deutsche Chemische Gesellschaft: Berichte 


Volumes 1-5, 1868-1872 
Volumes 6-8, 1873-1875 
Volumes 9-10, 1876-1877 


Complete set (Volumes 1-10), paper bound . 


NEW REPRINTS 








Now Available 


$15.00 
10.00 each 
11.00 
12.00 
15.00 
18.00 
20.00 
$140.00 
130.00 
60.00 
80.00 


Ready Early 1957 
$25.00 each 

35.00 each 

40.00 each 

$300.00 


ease address orders and inquiries to 
Pl 1d 1 1 ing t 


JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
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CATALOGUERS 


Technical cataloguers interested in 
work which is challenging and in 
professional advancement should in- 
quire about the new positions at 
Battelle. A Technical Library atmos- 
phere combined with a research 
method of advancement makes these 
positions particularly attractive. For 
descriptive material and_ technical 
application blank, write to 


Technical Personnel Manager 


BATTELLE INSTITUTE 


505 King Avenue 
Columbus 1, Ohio 























DIRECTOR OF 
ENGINEERING LIBRARY 


A technical librarian to direct the 
operation of an existing and grow- 
ing engineering library of approxi- 
mately 20,000 volumes and par- 
ticularly to extend cataloging, 
searching and acquisition services. 
Training and experience required. 
Salary $6000 to $7000. 


Please send resumé to 
Mr. A. T. Wilder 


Engineering Personnel Director 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT 
ENGINEERING CORP. 


Bethpage, Long Island, N. Y. 
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microprint, n. A graphic image on an 
opaque base, printed in reduced 
size by photography or a photo- 
mechanical process and usually 
viewed with a suitable enlarging 
device. The term “‘Microcard”’ is 
applied to certain makes of micro- 
print cards. 


What’s 
available on 
microprint 
cards 


That’s the title of a booklet we’ve just 
published. It attempts to consolidate the 
output of all microprint card publishers we 
know of who are willing to have us publi- 
cize their offerings. It includes a consider- 
able amount of technical literature in the 
sciences, humanities, 
law, and finance. If 
you’d like a copy, just 
send us the coupon be- 
low. 

There is no charge, 
only the hope that when 
it comes to the pur- 
chase of a reader, you 
give due consideration to the Kodagraph 
Microprint Reader. It is a handsome in- 
strument, takes any card size up to 814 x 
151% inches. The screen is tinted green and 
tilted 11° because that seems to make it 
most comfortable to use. The coupon can 
bring you more details. 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY '°2'°| 


Graphic Reproduction Division, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Please send me the material checked: 
[_] “What's Available on Microprint Cards” 


[_] Folder on the Kodagraph Microprint Reader 
and sample microprint card 


[_] Name of my nearest dealer where | can see 
a Reader 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS R 


for 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Faxon’s Librarians Guide 
free on request 
For the very best subscription ser- : 


vice at competitive prices — ask 
about our Till Forbidden plan. 


S F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 
¥é > and for 2¢ you can find it! 83-91 Francis Street Boston 15, Mass. 


Continuous Library Service Since 1886 








That’s right! For the price of a postal 
card you can get all the facts about 
MAGAFILES, the low-cost answer to 
your unbound periodicals filing problems! Prompt, careful attention to the 


; spac : a 
Available in 39 sizes for easy and neat Librarian’s requirements, foreign 











filing of magazines, pamphlets and books, and domestic, for 
more than a million MAGAFILES are New Books 
now in use. Over 5000 satisfied customers Out-of-the-way Publications 
in the past 15 years attest to their adapt- Out-of-Prints 
ability and convenience. We welcome your trial order 
Quit searching! Invest 2¢ and write today 
for descriptive literature and free sample. ALBERT DAUB & CO., Inc. 
BOOKSELLERS 
THE MAGAFILE COMPANY 257 Fourth Avenue 
P. 0. Box 2615, Merchants Station, St. Louis 2, Mo. New York 1 0, N.Y. 























THE BLETCHER-ANCHORS CO. 
Printers and Publishers 


FIFTH FLOOR . . . REA BUILDING 
704 SECOND AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNA. 
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7 Ready and Waiting 


Jesse H. Shera and Margaret E. Egan 


THE CLASSIFIED CATALOG 


Basic Principles and Practices 
144 pages cloth $4.00 


HERE IT Is—a definitive work on the classified subject catalog, a 
form increasingly needed to control the large or specialized collec- 
Ie tion. The core of the book is a manual on the construction and 
nm maintenance of a classified catalog. The guidance this section 


oe 





provides is summed up in a Code for Construction and Maintenance 

prepared by the staff of the John Crerar Library, to which the ' 
Rockefeller grant for this study was originally made as an out- 

standing example of a specialized library organized around a 

classified catalog. 


THE MANUAL is preceded by a thorough presentation of the theory 
of cataloging in general, and of classification in itself. Apart from 
its intrinsic value, this aspect of the book establishes a basis for 
choice of the kind of subject catalog, and a method of classification. 


Appendices provide a bibliography of 85 titles—itself an index of 
the multilingual labor saved the librarian and student; and an 





amply illustrated study of method that guides the cataloger through 
the semantic intricacies of classification. 


Study the Contents — then order a copy and see for yourself 


CHAPTER | Nature and Function of the Library Catalog 

CHAPTER 2 General Principles for the Construction of a 
Classification System 

CHAPTER 3 The Construction and Maintenance of the Classi- 
fied Catalog System 

APPENDIX A Method for the Systematic Analysis of Materials 
to be Classed 


APPENDIX B Bibliography on the Classified Catalog 


And when you order, why not include some of these other important 
A.L.A. books on cataloging—INTRODUCTION TO CATALOGING AND 
THE CLASSIFICATION OF Books, $3.25 .... . SimpcLe LIBRARY 
CaTALocinc, $5.00 . . . . . SuspyecT HEADINGS FoR CHILDREN’S 
MATERIALS, $4.00. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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If you have been planning to order the 
1955 Annual Volume of The New York 
Times Index, we can only say “Thanks 
for your interest.” 


There are no more copies. The entire press 
run was sold out by July 20th, within two 
months of the publication date. 


And the 1956 Annual Volume—to be pub- 
lished next spring—is apt to go just as 
fast! So why not piay safe, and avoid the 
possibility of later disappointment, by 
arranging now for a place on the reser- 
vation list? 


Don’t postpone it. Let us enter your sub- 
scription to the complete New York Times 
Index service without delay. You’ll get the 
next 24 issues of the twice-a-month Index 
(a full year’s service) plus a copy of the 
1956 Annual Volume as soon as it comes 
off the press. For all that, the cost will 
be only $50. 


Of course, you could place an advance 
order for the next Annual Volume alone 


Che New York Cimes 


Library Services Department 


229 West 43rd Street, New York 36, New York 


Sorry.. 


late! 


—at $35. But then you’d be losing all the 
advantages offered by the twice a month 
edition, which most Index subscribers in- 
sist on having. 


And no wonder! Each new issue contains 
over 20,000 facts about recent events, and 
the people involved in them. The news is 
arranged and summarized under thou- 
sands of different subjects. Each item is 
keyed to help you quickly locate the origi- 
nal story in your file of The New York 
Times. And you'll find the Index can be 
used in running down facts that were 
published in other newspapers, and in the 
news magazines. 


There’s no other service like it. Nothing 
can take the place of The New York Times 
Index when you are trying to locate facts 
that appeared in the news. Why not see 
for yourself what the Index can mean to 
a busy librarian? Send your subscription 
order in today, and we’ll start you off with 
the current issue. 
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